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QUALITY SOUND PROJECTION 
is within reach of every classroom 


Model 33 Animatophone truly creates a new era in Educational Motion Pictures. 
It is the answer to a universal demand of educators for a LOW COST quality 
sound projector for CLASSROOMS. It reproduces sound with a sparkling clarity, 
a pleasing tone, and with sufficient volume for audiences up to 300. This Model, 
so conveniently small and compact, offers the last word in operating conveniences 
and many other refinements not to be found in any other equipment at any price. 


PLUS FEATURES 


@ Superior projection of Silent and Sound @ Accommodates "Mike" and turntable for 
Films . . . in black and white or color. announcements and music. 

@ Voice or musical accompaniment for silent @ Victor's Famous Patented Protection against 
films. Costly Film Damage. 


@ Brilliant stills of single frames. 
OTHER MODELS OF ANIMATOPHONE . . . with 12 and I5 inch speakers and 9, 18, 
30 and 50 Watt outputs . . . will meet any school requirement for classroom, auditorium or 


public address application . . . and the values are unequalled! Ask for FREE Demonstrations 
. » without obligation. 


ICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA... CHICAGO... LOS ANGELES ... NEW YORK 
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eo @ Teach Health | 


SEEING With Visual Aids | 


Dr. William L. Hughes, Associate Professor 
of Physical Education, Teachers College, 


No matter what the subject Columbia University, for the series of Key- 
taught . . . the mind receives stone Units of Lantern Slides on “Health”: 
fullest significance, understands iia 
with greatest clarity — if the les- The Skeletal and Muscular System 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! Digestion 
Circulation and Respiration 
YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST The Special Senses 
Teeth 
IF YOU EDUCATE 


This is in accordance with Keystone’s fixed 
PICTORIALLY! 


policy of providing effective teaching helps 
in the use of Keystone Visual Aids. 





FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE 


LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
MAD ABOUT MUSIC 
100 MEN AND A GIRL 
THREE SMART GIRLS 
THE RAGE OF PARIS 
MERRY GO ROUND OF 1938 
YOU'RE A SWEETHEART 
SHOWBOAT 


(and many others) 
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Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 





©The Progress of Tooth Decay” 


pictures, travelogues, cartoons (Lantern Slide No. 7 from Health Unit—‘‘Teeth’”’ ) 
and other motion pictures. 
CATALOGUE 16 Make Your Teaching of Health to High- 


School Students Effective by the Use of 
the KEYSTONE UNITS in “HEALTH 





— 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. Keystone View Company 
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Facts and Fiction about the Educational 
Values of the Cinema 


4 trenchant discussion on what we know and do not 
know about educational values in theatrical movies. 
By JOSEPH MERSAND Ph.D. 

Director of Institute of Adult Education 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ee O be concerned about educational movies when teacher surely cannot believe that the young boys or 
the schools and colleges are failing so mis girls before him are influenced to any great extent by 
erably io give students an adequate liberal his august presence for forty-five minutes a day. We 
education is nothing short of farcical.” These wer may talk ourselves blue in the face explaining some 
the words of Dr. Mortimer } Adler, Professor of the point of etiquette, but no sooner does our student leave 
Philosophy of Law at the University of Chicago, spoken our room than he may be jostled and hustled into bad 
before the National Board of Review of Motion Pi manners by a world which derives its code of behavior 
tures on January 22, 1938. from the grim realities of the subway or the arena. 


How can we be certain that our fine phrases about 
culture and restraint and discipline mean anything to 
a youngster who has just enjoyed a Marx Brothers 
cannot ignore such a statement. The movies and th comedy (and this is no derogation of their talent) ? 
f for It is difficult for one observer, at least, to understand 
the behaviour of his pupils unless he knows the radio 
programs to which they have listened, the movies which 
seventy million people has educational responsibilities they have seen and liked, and the newspaper items 
seems to contradict the prevalent social philosophy of with which they are familiar. 

The realization of the need for this information, both 
for understanding their apperceptive basis and their 
conduct, resulted in the formulation of certain ques‘ions 
relevant to their post-school entertainment. The an- 
swers—kept in the files for each student together with 
his reading record, his grades for past terms, his di- 
agnostic tests in spelling, vocabulary, punctuation, and 
composition—help to fill in the case history which is 
indispensable for a sincere understanding of each child’s 


Teachers of English in the high schools who havs 
come to recognize the cinema as a powerful educational 


instrument for good or evil, depending on the vehicle, 


radio have the largest audiences of all agencies 
artistic or social communication. To deny that an in 


dustry whose products are consumed weekly by about 


our time. 

Disrespect for the type of education supplied by oul 
colleges and universities is quite fashionable these days 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, President of the University of 
Chicago, recently expressed his philosophy of education 
in a series of articles in the Saturday Evening Post 
In the February, 1938 issue of Scribners Tom Whit 
cloud, an Indian college student, criticizes with bittes 
ness the inadequacy of the education he is receiving 
In the February, 1938 Forum George W. Alger laments 
the passing of the “gentleman’s education” which he 


nature and capabilities. 

Mr. George W. Alger, in the article on his college 
education in the Forum of February, 1938, mentioned 
above, spoke of a Professor of Latin who remembered 
the names of all his pupils in twenty-five years and 
knew their subsequent careers. Mr. Chips could do 
almost as much. Some teachers have the gift of per- 
ceiving readily the individual traits and capacities of 
each student and adjusting their instruction accordingly. 
Others must employ the more cumbersome, but perhaps 
more reliable, device of the case history carefully docu- 


received some thirty years ago. What educational 
conference held these days does not find faults with th 
“present system ?”’ 

Yet these strictures are hardly new. Is not the whok 
history of education a chronicle of dissatisfaction witl 
the status quo and suggestions for its improvement? 
It is discouraging, to say the least, to be told that the 
efforts of such organizations as the National Council 


of the Teachers of English and the Progressive Edu 
mented. 


The value of ascertaining the titles of and the judg- 
ments held on movies seen can be illustrated by the 
following table compiled recently. The students were 
requested to list all the movies seen in the preceding 
two months, rating them with the star system, four 
stars being the highest award. It will be noticed that 
the most popular picture was Dead End, and the sec- 


cation Association to incorporate movie and radio in 
struction in their new curricular suggestions, are us 
less. 

As pedagogical realists teachers of English in se 
ondary schools cannot ignore the influence of the 
cinema. Yet how many of us know the movies whicl 
our pupils see? What do they think of them? Why d 


they see one movie rather than another? at di = : ’ , 

ae tin : than another? What d ond choice was Captains Courageous. Certainly, teach- 
they think of double features? The answers to thes ers need not be pessimistic about the tastes of their 
an = - i S yf . a , g cjo 114 ve ‘a Id ° . . 9 

ig other questions of educational significance should pupils when the majority prefer such pictures. In the 
eo valuc to the teacher interested in establishing con two months of September and October, 1937, 173 stu- 
tacts with the emotional and mental experiences Ol dents saw 162 movies, for a total of 1346 student-view- 


his students outside of the school building. For a ings, an average of about 8 films per student for the 
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two months, or less than one film per week. The ten 
most popular were: 


Number of students Cinema 
75 Dead End 
69 Captains Courageous 
67 Varsity Show 
59 Topper 
59 The Road Back 
51 100 Men and a Girl 
42 Wee Willie Winkle 
37 Broadway Melody of 1938 
4 37 A Day at the Races 
37 Double or Nothing 


The total list of movies seen and the ratings by each student 
follow: (The 11 films receiving the most “four star” votes 





Scene from “Captains Courageous” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


are printed in bold type. These are not necessarily among the 
22 films most largely attended. ) 


No. who 
haveseen Four Three Two One 
Name of Picture picture stars stars stars. star 
A Star is Born 11 6 2 2 l 
After the Thin Man 1 1 
Ah! Wilderness 1 ] 
Alcatraz Island 4 ] 3 
Ali Baba Goes to 
Town 12 5 7 
Annapolis Salute 25 2 2 13 8 
Another Dawn 2 ] 1] 
Artists and Models 26 15 10 l 
Back in Circulation 3 ] 2 
Bad Guy 4 2 2 
Bat Whispers | l 
Behind the Mike l l 
Between Two Women 13 ] 6 4 2 
Big City | l 
Big Shot l 1 
Black Legion ] l 
Blonde Trouble 4 2 ] | 
Born Reckless 1 ] 
Born to Dance 5 1 2 2 
Born to Gamble ] l 
Borneo 3 2 ] 
Bride Walks Out ] 1 
Broadway Melody of 
1938 37 2 18 15 2 
Bulldog Drummond 
Comes Back 10 ] 2 4 3 
Californian | l 
Captains Courageous 69 49 19 | 
Case of the Stuttering 
Bishop 2 l | 
Chan at the Olympics 5 2 2 | 


Chan on Broadway 13 2 8 3 


Chapeyev, Red 
Commander 

Confession 

Damaged Lives 

Dance Charlie Dance 

Day at the Races 

Dead End 

Devil’s Squadron 

Double or Nothing 

Mr. Dodd Takes the 
Air 

Easy Living 

Elephant Boy 

Emperor’s Candlesticks 

Empty Holsters 

Exclusive 

Fifty Roads to Town 

Fire Over England 

Flight From Glory 

Footlight Parade 

Footloose Heiress 

Frameup 

The Game That Kills 

Gangway 

General Hospital 

Girls Can Play 

The Golem 

Good Earth 

Great Garrick 

Great Hospital Mystery 

Great Ziegfeld 

Green Light 

Hideaway 

High, Wide and 
Handsome 

Hit Parade 

Hot Water 

I Covered the War 

I Have Sinned 

I Ama Fugitive From a 
Chain Gang 

Internes Can’t Take 
Money 

It Happened in 
Hollywood 

Juggernaut 

Kid Galahad 

Kid Millions 

King Solomon’s Mines 

King of Gamblers 

Knight without Armor 

The Lady Escapes 

Last Train From 
Madrid 

League of Frightened 
Men 

Les Miserables 

Let Them Live 

Life Begins in College 

Life of the Party 

Life of Pasteur 

London by Night 

Lost Horizon 

Lottery Bride 

Love Under Fire 

Magnificent Obsession 

Make a Wish 

Man Who Cried Wolf 

Maytime 

Midnight Madonna 

Mountain Music 

Motor Madness 

My Dear Miss Aldrich 

New Faces 

Night Must Fall 

On Again, Off Again 

On Such a Night 

On the Avenue 
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One Hundred Men and 
a Girl 51 22 24 5 
Over the Goal 2 2 
Parnell l 1 
Pick a Star 2 2 
The Plainsman 1 
Prince and the Pauper l 1 
Prisoner of Zenda 23 19 4 
Private Worlds l ] 
Riding on Air 2 1 1 
Road Back 59 9 
Roaring Timber l 1 
Romeo and Juliet 2 
Rhythm In the Clouds 4 
San Quentin 14 
Saratoga 
Saturday’s Heroes 2 
Shall We Dance ] 1 
Sheik Steps Out l 1 
Silent Barriers 2 
Singing Marine 
Slave Ship 
Slim 3 
Small Town Girl 1 
Soldier and the Lady l 
Souls at Sea 1] 4 : 2 
] 
] 
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Speed to Spare 
Sudden Death 


Supersleuth l 
Stella Dallas 21 6 13 2 
Strike Me Pink 1] l 
Tales From Vienna 

Woods 1 1 
Tale of Two Cities l l 
That Certain Woman 9 2 5 2 
The Death Ray ] 1 
They Gave Him a Gun 5 2 3 





Scene from “One Hundred Men and a Girl” (Universal) 


They Won’t Forget 18 10 6 I 
Thin Ice 34 6 17 I 

Think Fast Mr. Moto 29 2 8 15 4 
Thirteenth Chair I I 

This Way Please l I 

Three Men on a Horse l I 
Thunder in the City l I 
Topper 59 12 32 12 3 
Toast of New York 23 6 12 9 
Trader Horn l 

Under the Red Robe 1 l 

U.S. S. R. In Review l I 
Varsity Show 67 15 38 12 2 
Virginian, The I I 

Viva Villa l l 

Vogues of 1938 30 2 19 8 
Wake Up and Live 5 3 2 
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Warned Before 

3reakfast 4 1 1 2 
Walt Disney Awards 3 3 
Way Out West 2 1 1 
Wee Willie Winkle 42 5 28 9 
What Price Innocence 1 1 
White Bondage 1 1 
Wife Doctor Nurse 12 1 6 5 2 
Wild Money 2 2 
Wild and Woolley 1 1 
You Can’t Have 

Everything 35 7 21 4 3 
Zola 10 10 


Total Student Viewings 
and Judgments 1346 378 524 336 108 

The largest number of four star ratings was awarded 
to Dead End. Second was Captains Courageous. Such 
a table involving 1346 student judgments is very help- 
ful not only as an indication of the variety of films 
selected but of the opinions of the students about them. 

Other encouraging signs are indicated. Thus, out 
of 162 films 69 were seen by only one student.* As 
the list is constituted at present, its greatest value is as 
an indicator of preferences. Many additional questions 
might have been asked which would have made the 
case records more complete. Thus the power to re- 
call names of actors, plots, bits of dialogue could be 
tested. There is a fruitful source of inquiry in the 
language used in different pictures. How much of the 
dialogue and what elements of the dialogue do our stu-. 
dents recall and retain? Certain expressions—regret- 
tedly—are taken up only too readily. Thus in Double 
Wedding, starring William Powell and Myrna Loy, 
the expression “Umph,” as describing what John Beal 
lacked to make him an eligible suitor, was quickly taken 
up by the populace and we heard it applied to countless 
situations. 

The exact effect (if it can ever really be determined) 
of movie dialogue upon our speech habits deserves 
serious investigation. Occasionally some professor of 
English or speech vents his indignation with the poor 
speech he hears and gets into the headlines with his 
request for a “Speech Dictator” in Hollywood. Aside 
from such petty personal outbursts of grievances, ser- 
ious study of this problem or phenomenon (depending 
upon what one thinks of Hollywood’s English) to 
achieve a really reliable body of information is yet to be 
done. 

Another fruitful field of investigation is the effect of 
movies upon behaviour and upon ideas. Any num- 
(Concluded on page 324) 





*Editor’s Note—Another 48 films were seen by less than 6 
students, and another 23 films by less than 17 students. This 
means that 140 of the 162 pictures were seen by only 10% 
of the 173 students. Therefore 90% of the students confined 
their viewing to 22 out of the 162 pictures, and 19 of the 22 
were pictures definitely recommended by the most discrimin- 
ating reviewing services in the country. Again the fact that 
over 25% of the total ratings are “four star” would seem to 
show a tendency toward unduly optimistic verdicts by the 
young judges. Bearing in mind however, that 90% of the 
judgments are based on 14% of the films, and these largely 
the cream of the theatrical product, the high proportion of 
“four stars” becomes less startling. On the whole, such 
evidence of sane selection and judgment by students is 
encouraging. The age of the students ranged between fifteen and 
sixteen years old. 
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The Candid Camera in Safety Teaching 


Practical use of the miniature camera to enhance 
effectiveness in the teaching of Safety in schools. 
By CHARLES W. HOFFMAN 


i Director of Safety and Visual Education 
Public Schools, Palmyra, N. J. 

















HE problem of visualizing safety effectively lies 

not in the repeated showing of commercial safety 

pictures, nor the telling of horrible accidents, but 
in the actual portrayal of these as they occur near at 
hand. 

A child is not very much impressed when told “not 
to play with matches,” but he is impressed when a 
brother, sister, or even himself, is severely burned. The 
teacher who is honestly and conscientiously interested 
in driving home a point or two in safety can apply to 
advantage visual aids that not only show accidents and 
safety methods, but from a source “right at home.” 

If a miniature camera is available, purchase some 
of the most sensitive film the camera will use, and keep 
the “loaded” camera on hand at all times. A highly 
sensitive film is recommended because the lighting for 
the pictures may not be sufficient for ordinary film. 

Then contact the town police force, or any agency at 
hand, whose aim is the protection of human life. A 
fire company, first aid squad, ambulance squad, (from 
the local hospital) safety patrol, highway patrol, are 
all excellent cooperating agencies. Arrange with them 
for immediate notification of any accident in the vicinity 
of your town, school, or home. Visit promptly the 
scene and photograph whatever you may think helpful. 
Make a permanent record of such essential facts as 
cause, location, time, number injured, number saved, 
arrival of help. 


Taking the Picture 

The advent of the “candid” or miniature camera, with 
its popular appeal (as seen through the rapid growth 
of new magazines, showing candid pictures) has paved 
the way for this type of work. Now is the time to act- 
not later. 

Your success will depend, to a large extent, first, 
on how well you know the construction and manipula- 
tion of the candid camera to be used; and second, on 
the actual set-up of the scenes, whether ‘‘posed” or 
“natural.” 

The candid camera is like any ordinary camera. It 
is simple to operate and necessitates only one “load- 
ing” for 36 or more exposures on 35 millimeter motion 
picture films. Shutter speeds are fairly accurate and 
may be set for 1/100th to 1/25th of a second, with 
appropriate settings of the diaphragm opening from 
F/16 to F/6.3. Time exposures and bulb exposures 
which require the use of a tripod, are used mostly for 
indoor pictures. An appropriate sighting device, which 
requires no focusing, is fitted to the camera. The in- 
struction booklet supplied with the candid camera 
should be carefully read and the directions followed. 

In making the pictures for a course in automobile 
driving, the author used an Ansco Memo camera 


with an F/6.3 anastigmatic lens. 

The negative strips made by the candid camera may 
be printed on positive motion picture films for projec- 
tion on a screen, Pictures may also be enlarged on 
printing paper for poster work or class study. 

The set-up for the pictures, if they are to look “actual,” 
will require being on hand at the scene of the accident. 
Speed is imperative to photograph the accident before 
a large crowd gathers, or before the wreckage is re- 
moved. In small communities where neighbor knows 
neighbor, child knows child, this picture-taking method 
may have some drawbacks. Actual names should not 
be mentioned at showings unless they are the names of 
non-residents, for the accident itself will already have 
been talked about. Tact and consideration must be ob- 
served. In most cases the teacher can devote one set 
of pictures just to local automobile accidents, local 
hazards, or to show local driving requirements. 

In order to avoid any embarrassment through gossip, 
the teacher may choose another method which need not 
be so serious yet will ultimately gain good results. This 
method is to have the students pose for make-believe 
accidents. This can be carried out with cooperation 
of the local agencies previously mentioned and if pre- 
sented right will lead to a common interest in safety 
procedures. The planning of such scenes may take a 
great deal of time, patience, and skillful mental work to 
avoid “‘amateurishness” as far as possible, but the re- 
wards will be greatly enhanced by the fact they have 
been produced and made by “local talent.” 


Projecting the Pictures 
After the pictures have been successfully taken, posi- 
tive films are printed from them for projection purposes. 
In order to protect these for class study or group work, 
a still-film projector, or film-slide attachment to the 
regular stereopticon, is needed. For safety teaching it 
is essential that each picture be retained on the screen 
for detailed study and strain on the eyes prevented. 
The individual pictures on this film, called “frames,” 
are projected one at a time, by the turn of a lever. 
Effective safety teaching with this visual aid is at 
once apparent. If the teacher has been careful to select 
the exposures so that they give unity of thought, (such 
as accident prevention), the teaching will be effective. 
Random exposures and lack of continuity of thought 
in the picture will destroy effectiveness. 
Data can be supplied for each picture by the teacher 
making the photographs. The effect may be enhanced 
by the presence of the chief of police or some other well- 


informed official. 
Correlation with Safety Methods 
Projection of the pictures should be followed by a 
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follow-up program. There are several ways to accomp 
lish this. 

One method of correlating the pictures with safety 

. . 4 “+ 4-6 vo 

teaching is to make a survey of the hazards portrayed 


Each pupil may be assigned to a certain section of the 


town. Over a period of time set by the teacher, the stu 
dent records on his or her map just how many accidents 
occurred in a certain territory. Students should list the 
causes of the accident with suggested remedies. At thi 


end of this time interval the studies may be groupe 


together into a composite map of the whol town. This 
composite map can then be permanently located in the 
lecture room for study. Colored pins or crayon mark 
ings may be added to the map to show the increase, 
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from year to year, of accidents in that region. 

\nother method is to make a model of the section 
of the town where the pictures were photographed with 
scenes of accidents reconstructed in model form. For 
students interested in modeling or plastic work, this is 
most interesting. For the rest of the class the model is 
highly instructive. The completed model may then be 
kept in the lecture room for further study. 


The “class journey” is a most effective visual aid in 
safety teaching. Take the pupils to the actual scene 
of the accident and then hold class study at the loca- 
tion. \Wherever possible, this method is highly rec- 
ommended and may follow the showing of the picture. 


(Concluded on page 331) 


Selecting the Right Type of Visual Aid 


1 brief but comprehensive review of fundamental 
considerations that should govern the selection 
of specific visual aids for specific purposes. 
BY F. MARSHALL WORRELL 


Director of Visua: Education 
Public Schools, Englewood, N. J. 


? 








HAVE noticed very frequently that teachers art 2—An understanding of the environment of an ob- 


inclined to use that type of visual aid which hap 

pens to be most readily available without giving 
much consideration as to its ability to do the work to1 
which it was selected. 

For example—Films are used when static aids such 
as the slide, map, model or stereograph might bette: 
have been chosen. On the other hand, materials, in 
capable of showing motion, have been employed to 
teach problems in which motion was the most import 
ant factor being considered. Slides have been used 
when the stereograph, with its ability to picture in 
three dimensions, would have brought much better re 
sults. Groups have spent much time and money in 
visiting some place which might have been studied, 
through the medium of a motion picture, just as ad 
vantageously and with a great saving of school tim 
and money. On the other hand, classes have been 
shown films and similar materials, rented or purchased 
at some cost, which might have been substituted for 
more real and valuable aids to be found in a local field 
trip, to the disadvantage of all concerned. 


Instance after instance might be mentioned where 
teachers, thinking that they are “visualizing the cur 
riculum,” are content to use just any kind of aid with 
out due consideration of its ability to present the factors 
involved. In visualizing his problem the teacher may 
have in mind one or more of the following objectives 


1—The forming of correct mental images of objects, 
either as a whole or in detail, in order that verbal 
discussion may have meaning. 
Examples -Parts of a flower, a cotton boll, a 
carburetor. 


ject or situation. 
Examples—a growing plant, bees in the hive, 
an eskimo fishing. 
3—To clarify concepts of geographical formations, 
divisions and sub-divisions, 
Xxamples—volcanoes, rivers, glaciers; contin- 
ents, islands and oceans. 
t—Kelative location of political divisions and sub- 
divisions. 
Xxamples—Nations, states and cities. 
Siudy of social conditions. 


cn 


Examples—Slums, crime, immigration, reconstruc- 
tion and conservation projects. 
6—Study of social institutions, structural and func- 
tional, 
i-xamples—banks and banking, post office and 
its functions, the Senate, etc. 


~~ 


Clarify and vivify some event. 
xample—Westward movement, signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, scientific dis- 
coveries. 
S—Teach a skill. 
Example—typewriting, sewing, drawing. 
9—Study of forces, natural phenomena, chemical 
activity. 
Example—problems in physics, chemistry and 
similar sciences, 
10—Motivation for future study. Study for apprecia- 
tion. 

Kxample—art, music, literature, drama. 
11—Bring about a change of attitude. 
Example—respect for other races or religions, 

elimination of class prejudices, patriotism. 
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12—Develop or change habits of conduct. 
Example—health, safety, social deportment. 
13—Clarify concepts of the processes of 
a—Growth or development. 
Examples—plant growth; social, industrial 
or political changes. 
b—Manufacture or construction. 
Examples—industrial processes :—produc- 
tion of raw materials, manufacturing, 
building. 
Functioning or operation. 

Examples—circulation of the blood, move- 

ment in an engine. 

The list is not complete, but it illustrates the many 
purposes for which visual aids may be used. Frequently 
the teacher may have available materials from one or 
more of the following types— 

1—Objects 2—Specimen 3—Model 4—Globe 5— 
Relief map 6—Map 7—Chart 8—Graphic material 
9—Picture 10—Slide 11—Stereograph 12—Silent 
film 13—Sound film 14—School Journey a Oe 
hibits, commercial and museum. 16—Demonstration 
equipment 17—Dramatization—with auxiliary aids— 
sand table, blackboard, bulletin board, radio, victrola. 

Each of these aids has its own values and limita- 
tions. All are not equally suitable for use in any one 
teaching situation. Our use of them is determined, 





Cc 


somewhat by— 

a—The degree of reality needed in a given situation. 

b—Outcomes to be realized. 

c—Methods to be used in presentation. 

d—Cost, safety and time factors. 

The degree of reality needed is determined, to a 
large extent, by the age of the pupil and his previous 
experience. It has been found that the younger the 
pupil the more real his visual experience must seem to 
him if the most good is to come from using the aid. A 
dull pupil is also better able to understand facts pre- 
sented realistically. Even the more intelligent child 
needs the impression of realism, especially when ap- 
proaching a new subject. 

The following qualities contribute to the “reality” 
of an aid and should be included when they will add 
to the pupil’s experience or are important factors to be 
studied: (1)—-Motion (2)—Sound (3)—Color 
(4)—Odsr (5)—Feeling (sense of touch) (6)— 
Three dimensions (7)—Plot or continuity. Upon re- 
flection, the teacher will note that the various aids, 
previously mentioned, vary considerably in their ability 
to present these qualities. Frequently it may be nec- 
essary to use various types in combination. 

The outcomes to be attained also have a direct bear- 
ing on the kind of materials needed. Certain types, 
such as the film and drama, are better able to appeal 
to the emotions and are, therefore, more likely to 
bring about the consumation of objectives involving 
emotional change. Factual information may often be 
presented more efficiently through the use of. static 
types which may be studied, in detail, at leisure. 

The method to be used in presenting the material 
must also influence our choice. Certain types, such 
as the stereograph, picture, object or model, lend them- 
selves to individual study while the film, slide and field 
trip are more suitable for group work. 
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As we cannot escape the cost factor, it must also be 
given consideration. If there is no appreciable differ- 
ence in the educational value of the types of aids from 
which we are making our selection, the least expensive 
should, naturally, be chosen. Example: 1—In choos- 
ing between the rental or purchase of sound or silent 
films ; 2—Determining the relative value of a school 
journey as opposed to the use of a film picturing the 
place to be visited. 

Finally, the safety and time factors must also have 
a bearing on our choice. This is particularly true when 
we are choosing between a school journey, involving 
problems of traffic, conveyance and accident hazard, and 
the use of more mechanical devices such as the film. ex 
hibit, pictures, etc. Such suggestions as have been 
given are general in nature and are intended to provoke 
a thoughtful approach to the problems involved in select- 
ing the right type of aid. 


Educational Values of the Cinema 
(Concluded from page 321) 

ber of generalizations have been made about these afore- 
mentioned effects, but of scientific study there has been 
little so far. One hears such charges as that Germany 
was being prepared for the acceptance of the Nazi 
philosophy by pictures produced by Hugenberg’s Ufa 
and other companies. Certainly today the totalitarian 
countries see in the movies a powerful agency for propa- 
ganda. Chapayev coming from Soviet Russia was ob- 
viously designed to encourage a reverence for revolu- 
tionary folk-leaders, which in Russia went to such an 
extent that another movie represented little school-chil- 
dren playing the game of Chapayev. 

Many dilettantes in the study of movies will say quite 
definitely that certain pictures will have one influence 
or another. The liberals and pacifists will deprecate the 
showing of such news-reels as that of the Panay and 
such pictures as Annapolis Salute and Devil Dogs of 
the Air because they encourage militaristic sentiment. 
Statistics have been compiled which seem to indicate 
that there is a positive correlation between the incidence 
of such pictures and the rate of enlistment in the armed 
forces. It has been stated by Miss Theresa Helburn, a 
director of the Theater Guild, after her stay in Holly- 
wood, that Great Britain has ordered that no pacifist 
pictures be made because she may have to resort to con- 
scription in the event of a war. 

Dozens of such generalizations have been made and 
are easily accessible for the curious-minded. Their re- 
liability is questionable. In the last analysis each teach- 
er must know his own group and must seek the infor- 
mation of his own students. Ina city high school Dead 
End will be significant because our youngsters know 
what slums are. Would the students of a rural school 
have the same attitude? Nobody can pretend to answer 
with authority unless he has investigated personally. 

Although a critic like Professor Mark Van Doren of 
Columbia University may state that “movies should 
have but one purpose—entertainment,” the teacher 
knows that they mean much more to his students. They 
entertain, yes, but they teach, they may inspire; they 
often, unfortunately, degrade. They may spur to 
action. Above all, they deserve scientific study because 
they are definitely an instrument of education. 
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Motion Pictures — 
Not For Theatres 


By ARTHUR EDWIN 
Editor of ''The Spur,’ Ne 


USEFUL member of the party which 
made the Rainey pictures had been 
Edmund Heller, naturalist of the 

Smithsonian Institution and just the year 
previously in the same capacity with the 
Smithsonian African Expedition headed 
by the redoubtable Theodore Roosevelt. 
This already much-traveled scientist who, 
although still in his mid-thirties, had dis 
tinguished himself in professional surveys 
in the Galapagos Islands, Alaska, Mex 
ico, Guatemala and some other out-of 
the-way places, was not only to adorn 
his subsequent record with studies for 
Yale and California Universities, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in Peru, 
Burma, Tibet and down to the mouth of 
the Amazon, but he was to rejoin Rainey 
in Siberia in 1918 as a member of the 
photographic staff of the Czechoslovakian 
army. Today, I believe, he is director of 
the Milwaukee Zodlogical Gardens. 

There must be many other survivors 
of that African safari who reminisce 
about their experiences with Rainey for 
the entertainment of the young. It was 
a highly pretentious expedition for its 
day, and must have literally teemed with 
small adventures of the sort which makes 
ideal stuff for a grandfather's fireside 
tales. 

Tue Scotr Pictures 

THE second notable real-adventure pic 
ture to catch public fancy was “The 
Undying Story of Captain Scott and 
Animal Life in the Antarctic,” released 
by Gaumont and shown in New York 
at the Lyric Theatre in 1913. It was 
“shot” by the explorer, war correspond 
ent and travel photographer, Robert 
George Ponting, F.R.G.S.; and he, him 
self, being given the responsibility of 
exhibition because Scott was gone, re- 
ceived the distinction, then rare for 
cameramen, of credit on the screen. At 
that time even stars and authors were 
only just beginning to be identified in 
the opening titles. 

This picture was a record of one of the 
most dramatic stories in all the history 
of exploration—Commander Robert Fal- 
con Scott’s personally promoted, fatal, 
1911-1912 trip to the Antarctic. Scott 
had made an earlier trip in 1901-1902 for 
the Royal Society and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, at which time he had 
discovered and named King Edward 
Land. 

When Ponting died in 1935, aged 65, 
it was said that he had lectured on the 
Scott expedition more than a thousand 


ward. 
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In 1915 a rising Machine Age was forcing 
American standards of living rapidly up- 
From that height the entire nation 
became eager to learn of the outside world. 


Lecture films became increasingly popular 


KROWS 
York City movement. 
times In 1926 the famous film was 


placed on sale; and Ponting is said to 
have declined an American museum's offer 
of quarter of a million dollars for it, 
accepting instead a much lower figure 
from his own countrymen that it might 
become the permanent property of the 
English nation. 

The films made on the Antarctic ex- 
pedition of Douglas Mawson, who had 
assisted in locating the south magnetic 
pole, were exhibited in New York dur- 
winter of 1914-1915 at $1.50 
“top,” public interest in them being stim 


ing the 
ulated on their reopen- 
ing the following season, 
by the addition of two 
reels of new material. 

One of Scott’s chief 
assistants on his first 
visit had been Ernest 
H. Shackleton; and 
Shackleton subsequently, 
in 1908-1909, made a 
personally financed voy- 
age to the same inhos 
pitable region, with re 
sults so notable that the 
British Government con 
tributed £20,000 toward 
his expenses and gave 
him a knighthood. Sit 
Ernest conducted the 
Trans-Antarctic Expe 
dition in 1914, and went 
to the South polar coun 
try again in the autumn 
of 1921, this time to lose 
his own life. 

In the meantime, pic 
tives of one of his in 
tervening trips became 
a popular theatrical attraction. They were 
called, if I remember aright, ‘With 
Shackleton at the Bottom of the World.” 
They were first shown publicly in New 
York in May, 1920; and they were still 
on view there when the world was 
shocked by news of the explorer’s death. 
Frank Hurley, who was the official pho- 
tographer of the Shackleton expedition, 
had exhibited his own films of Australia’s 
hardly known “Never-Never Land” in 
New York in January, 1916. 

Of course, motion pictures of this 
character were the occasional geographic- 
al films resulting from combinations of 
circumstances in which photography was 
not the prime purpose. But virtually 
every major exploration party going 
forth from any civilized country, from 
about 1910 on, had a cinematographer in- 





Burton Holmes, noted lec- 
turer, cranked the first travel 
film cameras in the Orient 


and gave impetus to the visual education 
Part Four of the new history. 


cluded as member. I doubt not in the 
slightest that the chief producing causes 
of all this anxiety to make expedition 
films were the outstanding successes of 
the Rainey and the Scott pictures. 

I see before me references to Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson’s Arctic exploration 
pictures being shown in successive issues 
of the “Mutual Weekly” in April, 1914. 
This was at about the same time that 
that courageous leader, with two com- 
panions, was making his remarkable, 
600-mile sledge journey over broken, 
shifting ice from the mainland of Alaska 
to beyond Banks Island; 
I see more, about a five- 
reeler called “Hunting 
3ig Game in the Arc- 
tic,” made by “Lucky” 
Scott and Harry Whit- 
ney (the same who in 
1909 and 1910 had be- 
come involved in the 
Peary-Cook dispute over 
discovery of the north 
pole), for a concern 
called Northern Ven- 
tures, Ltd., and offered 
for state rights release 
in the spring of 1913. 

On a date close by 
it says that Carl M. 
Gregory, who has gone 
his kindly way through 
this nefarious business 
as writer, director, pho- 
tographer and camera 
technician these many 
years, “has made a 9,000- 
mile trip through the 
West, making  scenics 
for the Majestic Com- 
pany, which now proposes to send him 
to South America for the same sort of 
thing”; in December, 1913, word leaked 
to the press that J. C. Hemment, a New 
York photographer, was en route to 
Africa to make wild animal films; and 
in the same month, motion pictures of 
“Around the World in the Steamship 
Cleveland” opened at Carnegie Lyceum 
in New York, Elmer Dwiggins lecturing. 

In January, 1914, the feature at a 
banquet given by the New York Zo- 
dlogical Society at the Waldorf, was the 
film taken by the Society’s expedition to 
Cape Hatteras; April, 1914, brought 
exhibitors the privilege of booking Wor- 
cester’s “Native Life in the Philippines” 
through a concern called the Pan-Ameri- 
can Film Company, it being stated that 
Mr. Worcester, the bearded gentleman 
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whose face appeared on the trade mark, 
intended to make more films in that 
lately-troubled and much-publicized part 
of the world; in August, 1913, Beverly 
B. Dobbs, “who obtained the first mo- 
tion pictures of wild life in Alaska” 
called “The Top of the World in Motion,” 
announced that he had established a film 
studio and laboratory at Seattle, on the 
shores of Lake Washington. 

In the winter of 1913, a certain Robert 
J. Flaherty, then quite unknown to fame, 
had begun photographing some 30,000 
feet of scenics in Baffin Land, which he 
was to bring back to civilization and lose 
accidentally in a fire; in the summer of 
1913 another unknown, a small rancher 
in the State of Washington, named Rob 
ert Cameron Bruce, failing in his first 
plan to bring dudes to his ranch and 
deciding in some way to bring his ranch 
to the dudes, was climbing Mount Adams 
to find the idea which was, a few years 
later, to make him one of the notables 
in scenic photography. 

September, 1913, saw the return of a 
party including Emerson Hough, the 
novelist; E. K. Miller, Milwaukee scien- 
tist and explorer; A. Lupetrie, Essanay 
cameraman from Chicago; George Fra- 
ser, newspaperman, and James K. Corn- 
wall, president of the Northern Trans- 
portation Company and leader of the 
expedition, from a trip of 4,000 miles 
into the wild parts of upper Canada with 
films depicting native flora and fauna; 
November, 1913, George J. Gould is re 
marked as “another millionaire” who is 
taking a motion picture cameraman with 
him on his fishing and hunting trips; 
and in the spring of the following year, 
Arthur Payne, wealthy San Franciscoan, 
confirmed the habit by employing film 
men on his Oregon hunt. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s South American 
expedition, one of the more sensational 
results of which was the tireless ex- 
President’s discovery of the “River of 
Doubt,” set forth from New York in 
October, 1913, with one of the most pic- 
turesque figures in modern exploration 
as the official photographer, Anthony 
Fiala; and the films brought back were 
released theatrically the following Feb- 
ruary as a three-reel feature by the 
Mutual Company. Fiala, by the way, had 
been photographer for the Baldwin- 
Ziegler Polar Expedition in 1901-1902. 

December 7, 1914, at the Casino 
Theatre, New York, World Film Cor- 
poration, the William A. Brady-Shubert 
organization, presented Edward S. Cur- 
tis’s Indian film, “In the Land of the 
Head Hunters,” a remarkable four-reel 
presentation of aboriginal life on the 
shores of the North Pacific. It was the 
more notable in being accompanied by 
phonograph recordings of actual tribal 
music. Curtis had spent three years pro- 
ducing this film, but twenty-five years 
studying the red men. 


He was already celebrated as_ the 
author of a monumental ethnological 
work, The North American Indian, for 
which the elder J. P. Morgan had finan- 
ced the million-dollar research, and 
Theodore Roosevelt had written the in- 
troduction. Eighteen volumes of it have 


been published. Curtis had been the 
official photographer for the E. H. Harri- 
man-Alaska expedition in 1898. Proof of 
great public interest in “The Land of 
the Head Hunters” induced the Inter- 
national Screen Service to commission 
Curtis at once to make some travel 
pictures of the Yellowstone and Yosemite 
for theatrical release; and he duly re 
turned with those in the autumn of 1916. 

This plan, of financing a celebrated 
lecturer to produce theatrical travelogues, 
had long been an accepted practice. 
William L. Selig thus had backed, in 
1905-1906, an expedition led by Frederick 
K. Starr of the University of Chicago 
the same who shortly afterward wrote 
that glowing tribute to films in education 
—to the interior of Africa, Korea, Japan, 
the Philippines, and the interior of Af- 
rica; also another commanded by Dr. B. 
McDowell, to India and China and, in 
1912, the trip of Emmett O’Neill to the 
Amazon. 

In the spring of 1915 came the films of 
Lady MacKenzie’s big game hunt in 
Africa, ballyhooed, of course, as “the 
saga of a modern Diana”; and in De- 
cember, 1915, there were Roy Chandler’s 
pictures of life in the Argentine, with a 
lecture by Mrs. Spring Byington 
Chandler. 

This history cannot hope, nor does it 
intend, to name all of the contempor 
aneous motion picture expeditions—any 
more than it may list all of the pioneers 
in any other department of non-theatrical 
supply. But, if some young Master of 
Arts, aspiring to become a Ph. D., wishes 
to undertake this labor for his thesis, his 
best beginning will be to note those mu- 
seums and educational institutions most 
generously supported by wealthy sports- 
men, and then to find those lecturers on 
the church, chautauqua and lyceum cir- 
cuits who previously had depended on 
lantern slides to illustrate their talks— 
for these men (and a few women), had 
been obliged to initiate themselves quickly 
into the art of still photography, from 
which it was only a step further to the 
mysteries of the spinning reel. 

The survey, if it is complete, will cover 
an unexpectedly large mass of material. I 
believe that there are a couple of thous- 
and important museums in America, 
and many more small ones not listed in 
the membership rolls of the national or- 
ganization; and the lecture centers, tem 
porarily checked in their flourishing 
quantity by the World War, are spring- 
ing to life again in these days of en- 
couragement to adult education. 

The first American lyceum is supposed 
to have been established by Joseph Hol- 
brook at Derby, Connecticut, in 1826 
and, in only eight years, the number 
totaled a thousand; the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Assembly organized by John 
Heyl Vincent and Lewis Miller at Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y., in the summer of 
1874, implanted an idea which grew, 
partly from within and more by imita- 
tion, to approximately 13,000 “chautau- 
quas” before the circuits were stifled by 
the events precipitated at Sarajevo. 
Students of the chautauqua movement 
have seen in its “reading circles” the 
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real start and stature of the modern 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Certainly 
the old lantern-slide picture shows, so 
popular on the chautauqua and lyceym 
circuits and in the churches, were an- 
cestors in the direct line of many present 
day non-theatrical gatherings. 

George C. Edwards, Canadian-born in 
the year of Chautauqua’s origin, editor 
of The American Projectionist from 1923 
to 1929, and lately a master screenman 
for Warner Brothers, claims to have 
introduced motion pictures to travel lec 
tures for the first time. Whoever did it. 
the practice spread rapidly. One of the 
first examples I remember was the not- 
too-impressive novelty vaudeville act of 
the “protean actor,” Henry Lee, in 1910 
Lee impersonated various historical char- 
acters and, while he made up for each 
appearance in full view of the audience 
as was his wont, he lectured with lantern 
slide and motion picture illustrations 
showing the countries where the char- 
acters belonged. My recollection is that 
the primary trouble was too much mixing 
of the media. But that’s something else 
again. 


LECTURERS 

I REMEMBER Frederick T. Burlingham. 
the Alpinist who was the first to film the 
Matterhorn from near the summit. but 
not as much fot his achievement, at first. 
as for his fantastic red beard which in 
1914 or thereabouts, made him conspicu- 
ous in the Times Square crowd as he 
passed from booking office to booking 
office in search of a theatrical release for 
his pictures. Doubtless in the same con- 
course of people were many other travel- 
ing lecturers, less easily noticed, trying 
to do the same thing. a 

Certainly among the established lec- 
turers caught in the new enthusiasm for 
motion pictures was the New Englander, 
Dwight L. Elmendorf, an acknowledged 
authority on the making of lantern slides 
His new picture material was so at- 
tractive that A. H. Woods, the Broadway 
theatrical producer at whose Eltinge 
Theatre Elmendorf was lecturing, under- 
took to manage him and, in the spring 
of 1917, engaged other speakers to tour 
with additional prints. But, even more 
than the Broadway managers, the picture 
distributors were on the lookout for 
likely travel films. That situation was 
what suddenly made a Broadway per- 
sonage of Dr. George Amos Dorsey, 
curator of the Field Museum and as- 
sociate professor of anthropology at the 
University of Chicago. His films of 
India, China and Japan were released 
with much éclat by Universal as a series 
of split reels, beginning in 1916. 

One lecture specialist, who let no grass 
grow under his feet in keeping up with 
the times, was Ernest M. Newman of 
Chicago. In 1908 he had been a member 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s party in Africa 
—a distinction which no doubt helped 
greatly to develop his long-maintained 
personal lecture circuits in fifteen lead- 
ing American cities, and to establish the 
Newman Lecture Company in his home 
metropolis. He produced a number of 
one-reel tourist films called “Newman 
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Traveltalks.” They were extensively 
shown in theatres and, in amplified form, 
were presented by himself on the speak- 
er’s rostrum interspersed with lantern 
slides. But still, in respect to that which 
most concerns us here, Newman scarcely 
met with the success of his fellow-towns- 
man Elias Burton Holmes. 


In the spring of 1909 Burton Holmes 
was already so well started on lectures 
illustrated with motion pictures, that he 
was remarked as a shining example in 
the Urbanora catalogue issued in August 
of that year. It is said that Holmes 
cranked the first travel cameras in Italy 
in 1897, showing the result at a lecture 
in New York before the year was out; 
in Hawaii in 1898, and in China, Japan 
and the Philippines in 1899—and he has 
cranked them consistently ever since. His 
first formal lecture was at Chicago in 1890, 
and soon after that début he became 
well known as an entertaining speaker 
in chief cities throughout the country. 

He quickly learned to capitalize his 
side interests and by-products. While 
disavowing particular talent as a business 
man—averring that “I lecture to travel, 
not travel to lecture’”—he found the world 
of trade quite profitable. He contracted 
with commercial houses to sell prints of 
still photographs he had made in nu 
merous countries; he published his lec- 
tures in fifteen generous volumes; he 
sold theatrical exhibition rights to the 
thousands of feet of motion picture film 
shot on his unending tours to Paramount, 
which issued 308 of the “Burton Holmes 
Travelogues” from 1916 to 1921, per- 
sonally cutting, assembling and _ titling 
the subjects; and I believe that he even 
invented the word “travelogue” which 
has been so useful to others despite its 
exclusion by sensitive etymologists from 
the recognized dictionaries. 

Holmes’s film business grew to such 
proportions that he was able to establish 
in Chicago, where he was born in 1870, 
his own film-processing laboratories along 
with a lantern-slide factory. At the close 
of 1916 he appointed as his principal 
cinematographer and technical director, 
Herford Tynes Cowling, lately and since 
1910 chief photographer of the U. S 
Reclamation Service, and whose own films 
on the national parks were even then 
being released by Gaumont. The Holmes 
chief of staff at this time was Louis 
Francis Brown. Holmes and Cowling 
went off on their first summer tour to 
gether, in search of winter lecture ma 
terial, in 1917. 

Of course, there were hasty compila- 
tions, too, to catch the awakened public 
fancy—snippets of film originally ex- 
posed in places all over the world and 
spliced end to end to evolve such offer- 
ings as the six-reeler “How Animals 
Live.” This production, advertised as 
having been six years in the making, was 
exhibited in European cities for the first 
few months of 1913 and, in the autumn, 
was brought to America. Exploitation in 
this country placed great stress on the 
educational character of the entertain 
ment, and especial matinees were given 
for school children, who attended in 
groups with their teachers. The entire 





H. E. Aitken, president of Mutual, 


contracted with Villa for film 
rights to a Mexican insurrection 


show was enhanced with a lecture by 
Frederick Dean. 

[I did not know Mr. Dean, nor did I 
hear his lecture; but I strongly suspect, 
from the obviously miscellaneous char- 
acter of the film, that he was a late 
comer on that particular scene—that he 
had had no actual part in the adventures 
or the studies which he no doubt feeling] 
described. If that was true, he was at a 
marked disadvantage, for the really suc- 
cessful adventure pictures of the day 
those which were presented as whole 
programs unto themselves—made point 
of having their narratives spoken by 
authentic parties to the action. 

Take, for instance, that robust young 
man who, in June, 1913, was lecturing 
at the Criterion Theatre in New York, 
on “Cannibals of the South Seas,” first 
of the long list of splendid wild life 
films produced jointly with his wife, 
Mrs. Martin Johnson. 


News SPECIALS 


THE Scott pictures, apart from their 
production merit in the light of their 
period, owed much of their appeal to their 
news value. The tragic story of the ex- 
pedition’s leader, and of his companions 
who perished with him, caught attention 
in a manner very different from that 
exercised by the Rainey hunt films. But 
that it did kindle interest was no par- 
ticular surprise. It was just a natural 
development of an earlier form of appeal. 
And besides the accomplishment was 
already known. The expanded geograph- 
ical items of the split reel had been 
matched in the same experimental spirit, 
by what may be called expanded news- 
reels. Before the spring of 1913, “news 
specials” had been made of “The Death 
of Madero” and “The Dayton Floods.” 

In November, 1911, public attention 
was called to a film entitled “The Mystery 
of the Maine.” It consisted of about 
1000 feet showing the raising of that 
ill-fated American battleship which, by 
being sunk in Santiago Harbor, had 
precipitated the Spanish-American War. 
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The raising was to settle a moot question 
as to whether the fatal explosion had 
occurred from within or without, thereby 
attempting to establish responsibility for 
the war; but the picture left it to 
audiences to determine for themselves. 
However, that war, although it had won 
Uncle Sam his place among the world 
powers for the first time, was in 1911 
losing interest in favor of larger hap- 
penings. Greater troubles were brewing 
overseas. 

Besides, the United States already had, 
in a small, annoying way, a new war 
zone of its own; and motion picture pro- 
ducers wanted to capitalize public cur- 
iosity about that. The matter was of 
sufficient importance in January, 1914, 
for Harry E. Aitken, president of Mutual 
Films, to cross the Mexican border per- 
sonally, and contract with the picturesque 
revolutionist Pancho Villa, for the right 
to place ten cameramen with his army 
to photograph all his battles. It is said 
incidentally, that a clause in the agree- 
ment, specifying that the battles were all 
to occur in the daylight hours when the 
photographers could benefit from the 
sun, was scrupulously observed. 


Men on this assignment returned with 
some quaint stories. One was to the effect 
that by reporting a shortage of film, a 
cameraman, L. M. Burrud, saved the 
lives of about twenty prisoners who were 
to have been shot simultaneously by the 
photographer and a firing squad to help 
Villa pass an idle morning. On another 
occasion, Villa turned out his entire 
force of 20,000 men, and ordered Fritz 
Wagner, also a Mutual cameraman, to 
photograph the review just to prove to 
Villa’s enemies that he had an army 
able to fight. Wagner sent in 3,000 feet 
of this event and a complaint of a sore 
arm. They didn’t use motors to crank 
the field cameras then. 


The bulk of the film which was re- 
turned to Mutual from this fantastic 
adventure, was released to the public in 
May, 1914, at the Lyric Theatre in New 
York, as a double feature entitled “The 
Battle of Torreon and the Life of Villa,” 
seven reels in all. About two weeks 
later it was announced that the pictures 
would be shown at the Teatro des Hereos 
at Chihuahua, the so-called Constitution- 
alist capital of Mexico, for the benefit 
of the widows and children of Villa’s 
slain soldiers. 


News films were not, however, all of 
that sort. In November, 1912, Essanay 
issued “Football Days at Cornell” as a 
“photoplay de luxe.” This was calling it 
something highly special, because the 
Essanay Company, in 1910, had paid 
Edgar Strakosch of Sacramento, a prize 
of $100 for the new word “photoplay,” 
trying vainly thereafter to make it ex- 
clusive for their product. A news special 
which started a long train of controversy 
still echoing, was the record of the Jef- 
fries-Johnson prizefight for the heavy- 
weight championship of the world, 
produced in July, 1910. 

The backers were said to have been 
the heads of three of the Licensed com- 
panies who had formed the J. & J. 
Company to sponsor the pictures. When 
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the storm of protest burst upon them, 
an anonymous spokesman stated through 
the press that the film was not to be 
shown in regular motion picture theatres, 
but in vaudeville, burlesque and “com- 
bination” houses —theatres combining 
films and vaudeville. At the end of July 
it was finally announced that the pictures 
had been produced by the New York 
Herald. 

The first really spectacular news spe 
cial, amplified to fill a full evening’s 
program, was probably the English 
Kinemacolor reproduction of the Indian 
Durbar and the coronation of King 
George V. It was shown to thrilled 
audiences in England first and, in the 
spring of 1912, was brought to America. 
The preliminary coronation films had 
been exhibited independently at the Her- 
ald Square Theatre in New York in the 
summer of 1911; but that was a mere 
passing wonder with much more to 
follow. 

September 16, 1911, Charles Urban, 
acting by his warrant as chief cine- 
matographer to His Majesty and the 
British Government, had dispatched from 
London to India a company of 125 per- 
sons, including 23 cameramen with color 
cameras, to film the Durbar. What they 
brought back was hailed as a photographic 
marvel, which in many respects it was; 
and Urban’s reputation with his govern- 
ment was so enhanced that, when the 
World War began, he was given charge 
of the officiai British pictures. 


LyceuM ATTRACTIONS 


TuHrRouGHout this survey, with our 
omniscient point of view gained simply 
by our living a couple of decades later, 
we detect a host of signs that films in 
which entertainment is not the chief ap- 
peal do not find their highest favor in 
theatres. Here and there a particularly 
timely subject, such as the Scott Ant- 
arctic pictures, pries its way into a lead- 
ing Broadway house; but it is the start 
of summer, when that temple of the 
spoken drama would normally be closed 
for the season. Or the place is an old 
theatre which is on the wane and would 
otherwise be demolished; or it may be 
an out-of-the-way little auditorium such 
as the old Berkeley Theatre, which was 
rarely booked by other than “crazy” 
ventures—Arnold Daly’s was one of those 
-when he presented there the figurative 
American bow of George Bernard Shaw 
in “Candida.” Another was when Fred- 
eric Burt and Warner Oland braved 
contemptuous reviewers by acting in 
Strindberg’s “The Father.” No regular 
motion picture house would set aside its 
daily grind of comedies and dramas to 
make room for one of these “outlandish” 
productions. 

On Sundays, when New York forbade 
“legitimate” performances in theatres, 
these “educational” pictures crept in, just 
as they had done in the heyday of Lyman 
Howe, because then the manager saw 
no competition with his weekday show of 
flesh and blood and could use the extra 
rent beside, while the sanctimonious 
guardians of public decency never sus- 
pected these strange, flickering, undra- 


matic shadows of actual world events as 
being entertainment. Folly, perhaps 
entertainment, no! 

Carnegie Lyceum in New York, was a 
favorite starting-place for the authentic 
expedition films and long topicals of 1910 
to 1914 or so. On the face of things they 
were in the exhibition class of concerts, 
readings and lectures. Indeed, as we 
have amply seen, most of the pictures of 
this extraordinary order depended on 
lecturers to put them over. C. H. Bolte, 
a Cincinnati butcher, apparently also no- 
ticed that fact for, in December, 1913, he 
was giving illustrated talks at a local 
theatre with pictures showing cuts of 
meat. 

Sut, in the lyceums and in the more 
dignified Sunday shows in theatres, one 
noticed a growing suspicion, soon to 
crystallize into certainty, that films like 
those were more enjoyable by far away 
from the excitement of theatres, in sur- 
roundings which promoted thoughtful, 
not emotional, contemplation. This was 
still another of the many forces heading 
toward the exclusive non-theatrical show. 

In remarking the travel pictures, in the 
1910 “educational” film catalogue of 
George Kleine, attention was called to 
the preponderance of subjects on foreign 
lands, with a note that many of th 
American “scenics” probably had _ been 
made in co6peration with the railroads. 
The same observation may be made 
substantially about this later group which 
has just been brought to view. We 
do know that the rail- 
roads cooperated with 
the production com- 
panies on story loca- 
tions. Their agents so- 
licited such business, 
as they had long done 
with managements of 
the touring stage com- 
panies, and as_ they 
still do today. 

As early as 1910 the 
Canadian Pacific. Rail- 
way provided the Edi- 
son Company with an 
especial train, hotel 
accommodations and 
guides, for the direc- 
tor, cameraman, act- 
ing company, crew 
and their parapher- 
nalia, to make drama- 
tic subjects en route 
from New York to 
Vancouver. A_ 10,000-ton ocean-going 
steamship was added. Incidentally, it 
probably was no coincidence that later 
that same year, the C.P.R. had nine lec- 
turers in the British Isles to talk with 
films on the advantages of Canada. In 
1915 it no doubt was the same great 
transportation system which helped 
Essanay with its expedition from Toronto 
to Vancouver to make a series of 500- 
foot scenics. 

Still, since 1910, the scenics are not all 
grouped around the railway lines. We 
see wealthy sportsmen going with cam- 
eramen into the remoter places within 
the boundaries of the continental United 
States; we see American producers aris- 


The first installment appeared in 
the issue dated last September. 
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ing to compete with a previously com- 
manding flood of pictures from abroad 
and trying, just to be different, to find 
their scenics at home. Probably ther 
was something here, too, of the awaken- 
ing national consciousness, the realization 
that America also has an interest for 
Americans. 

Notice the seeds thus being planted for 
a non-theatrical harvest in later seasons. 
The railroads, by their codperation with 
the producers, are learning what films 
may do for them; and one day very soon 
they will essay the trick of making them 
themselves. Before 1913 the Northern 
Pacific Railway had spent thousands of 
dollars producing pictures showing the 
geography, natural resources, industries 
and other attractive phases of the land it 
traversed ; and in the same year the Great 
Northern had begun making propaganda 
films of the same sort. Scientific instity 
tions, by cooperating with the wealthy 
sportsmen anxious to give their expensive 
hobbies at least the look of usefulness, are 
seeing, at no particular cost to themselves. 
how motion pictures may be made to fit 
into their own schemes. Exploited areas 
cities, states, national parks—all are be- 
ginning to understand that films may be 
more than entertainment and that theatres 
alone cannot give them their full scope. 


THe Wortpn’s Farr At SAN FRANCISCO 
If there is doubt as to the accuracy of 
the immediately preceding statement, ob- 
serve a pertinent phase of the Panama- 
Pacific International 

Exposition in 1915. At 


Next Month this great fair there 
Part Five, the first installment were no fewer than 
of the New Year, offers an im- 
pression of social service films 
as they were in the days before 
Uncle Sam entered the World 
War. They were mainly propa- is Eek al alate 
ganda subjects, but they had 
their points and rendered pass- 
ing service in causes such as the Canadian Pacific 
Votes for Women, Prohibition, 
Twilight Sleep, Suppression of 
Vice and the Making of a Sold- 
ier. Subscribe now to obtain this 
complete narrative. Back num- 
bers will soon be unavailable. 


picture 
theatres, many de- 


sixty small 


voted to what later 
would be called non- 
theatrical films 


maintaining such ex- 
hibition rooms were 


Railroad, the Great 
Northern Railway, 
the Grand Trunk 
Railway, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad 
and the Wells-Fargo 
Company. The com- 
plete roster named 
also various nations, 
cities and American 
States, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
National Cash Register Company, the 
Heinz Company, the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company, the Collective Federa- 
tion of Churches, the New York State 
Department of Education, the Wiscon- 
sin Schools and various divisions of the 
United States Federal Government. An 
outstanding member of the last-named 
group was the newly instituted Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of Com- 
merce, whose theatre had been built to 
represent the interior of a mine. Surely 
there were visitors to that fair who went 
away pondering the probable usefulness 
of films in their own activities. 


(To be continued) 
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Vitalizing A Photoplay Club Program 


How cooperative effort within a school, when well 
planned and directed, can make possible the show- 
ing of worthwhile films on a self-supporting basis. 
By DONALD A. ELDRIDGE 


Director of Visual Instruction 


HEN the average public high school admin 

istrator sees portrayed in magazines and books 

the wonderful modern devices for audio-visual 
aids, he feels like the poverty-reared child who spends 
Christmas Eve with his nose flattened against a toy 
shop window, watching the remarkable convolutions 
of an expensive electric train. Like the wistful boy, he 
is inspired to dream and envy—then to sigh with un 
happy resignation to the fact that such marvels are 
not bought from budgets like his, where the mere in 
stallation of an electric current outlet holds the status 
of a major investment. When this is true of a school 
with an enrollment of 4,000 students, in which a meagre 
half-dozen classrooms are equipped with electric out 
lets, the inauguration of an extensive audio-visual pro 
gram is a possibility almost beyond the bounds o 


hope, and a search for substitute measures begins. 

In the New Haven High School an attempt has been 
made through the Photoplay Club to compensate in 
part for a vital lack. This club, since its organization 
in 1933, had sponsored many activities typical of simi- 
lar groups in other schools, such as previewing and 
discussing current films, writing reviews of them, main 
taining bulletin boards with displays based on out 
standing films appearing in local theaters, participating 
in the annual symposium of the New Haven Motion 
Picture Councils,’ filming news-reels of school acti- 
vities’, and the like. Such work was of considerable 
value to the school in interpreting films, encouraging 
an improvement in cinematic tastes, and interesting the 
New Haven public in the possibilities of work in the 
visual field. But last year a plan was conceived which 
would broaden this service by developing a more vital 
program—one which would definitely fill a gap in the 
educational facilities of the school. 

Whatever was done would have to pay for itself in 
some way; no subsidy could be expected. And it is 
not generally the easiest thing in the world to persuade 
high school pupils to pay for an educational plan for 
themselves. ‘How are you going to pay for it?” was 
indeed a dark question, but it was successfully erased 
by the following plan: 

First of all, application for membership in the 
Photoplay Club had been mounting steadily during 
the past few years, due principally, no doubt, to the 
reduced-rate admission which the club members en 
joyed when they attended any local theater in a body. 
ee 
*The plan and purpose of these Symposiums have been de 


scribed in “Motion Picture Appreciation in the New Haven 
Schools,” Journal of Educational Sociology, November, 1937 


* For a practical account of this activity, see “High School Films 
Without Subsidy,” Movie Makers Magazine, November, 1937 


New Haven, Connecticut, Public Schools 


| 


Previously, however, membership had been limited to 
forty pupils, selected on the basis of competitive re- 
views of specified pictures, indication of familiarity 
with cameras and photography, or other special quali- 
fications. But now it was determined to set no limits ; 
rather to encourage as large a membership as possible 
at—and here was the trick—fifty cents a head mem- 
bership fee. This fee would entitle each member to 
all privileges of membership, including the reduced 
theater rate and free admission to all club meetings. 
Membership cards listing these privileges were printed 
in the local trade school. Little calculation was re- 
quired to discover that the saving during the course of 
a year would far exceed fifty cents. The proceeds from 
the membership drive totalled seventy-eight dollars— 
from one hundred and fifty-six boys and girls who 
joined and paid. 

While this fund was being established, a program 
committee was designated to write for catalogues list- 
ing all available silent and sound sixteen millimeter 
pictures of all types and on all subjects. (The school 
had just acquired a sixteen millimeter sound projector 

the gift of the last two graduating classes.) As the 
catalogues arrived, the committee pored over them and 
indexed films which seemed to have potentialities and 
appeal in various fields: current affairs, travel and 
foreign language, science, music, and films of general 
entertainment value which would also illustrate points 
of cinematic and dramatic technique, or literature read 
in high school. These would be appropriate for use 
in connection with courses taught in the school—his- 
tory and problems of democracy, languages, natural 
sciences, English, = -sic appreciation, art, and others. 

Soon the actual eduling of programs began. The 
school auditorium .as engaged for several dates, and 
it was advertised that any non-member would be ad- 
mitted to any meeting for a ten cent fee. In advance of 
each meeting all teachers of courses to which the 
scheduled films might have some pertinence were noti- 
fied, by means of a mimeographed blank on which was 
recorded a general description of the program pro- 
posed. These teachers were requested to encourage 
their pupils to attend. (Incidentally, to promote 
“good-will” in anticipation of this, a complimentary 
season ticket had been presented to every teacher. ) 
Information was also sent to student organizations 
whose work coincided with the theme of each program 
planned. Thus, for example, when several reels on 
‘““Germany—New and Old” were shown and lectured 
upon by a college professor who had filmed them, all 
students of German, as well as those studying Prob- 


(Concluded on page 339) 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


Notes from and by the Department of Visual Instruction, N.E.A. 


Conducted by the Editorial Committee 
Etta Schneider, Chairman 





OFFICERS 


HE officers for 1938-9 have been proceeding so 

diligently in behalf of the Department, since their 
election last June, that they have neglected to look up 
and introduce themselves to our membership. We take 
pleasure in presenting them to you: 

President: Miss Rita Hochheimer, assistant director 
in charge of the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 128 
East 52nd Street, N. Y. C. Miss Hochheimer has 
been president at the birth of many of the visual 
instruction babies, and brings with her a wealth 
of experience which affiliation with the largest 
school system in the world has made possible. 

First Vice-President: Mr. J. E. Hansen, director, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. Mr. Hansen 
has had much experience in initiating the effective 
use of films and slides in the rural and urban schools 
of his and neighboring states. He is at present work- 
ing in collaboration with the American Council on 
Education in its efforts to establish an Association 
of School Film Libraries. 

Second Vice-President: Miss Marian Evans, director 
of visual education, San Diego Schools, San Diego, 
California. Miss Evans is one of our greatest 
promoters on the west coast. For many years, she 
has been working toward developing materials of 
instruction especially suited to the San Diego 
schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Don Carlos Ellis, Films of 
Commerce, Inc., 21 West 46th Street, N. Y. C. 
One of the earliest books dealing with the educa- 
tional film, and still valuable as a reference book, 
is Ellis and Thornborough’s Motion Pictures in 
Education, which indicates the foresight and vision 
of Mr. Ellis as early as 1923. He has worked 
these many years in an effort to make educational 
films which would be worthy of inclusion in school 
curricula. The fact that Mr. Ellis is a business 
man makes him an admirable choice for treasurer. 

Executive Committee: 

Dr. Edgar Dale, assistant professor of education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., associate in charge of 
the Motion Picture Project of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Miss E. Winifred Crawford, director of visual edu- 
cation, Montclair Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

Miss Etta Schneider, associate in curriculum and 
teaching, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


msm. «. 


Mrs. Grace Fisher Ramsey, assistant curator, De- 
partment of Education, American Museum of Na- 
tural History, N. Y. C. 

Mr. Nelson L. Greene, editor, Educational Screen. 
Chicago, III. 


COMMITTEES 
We are indeed proud of the above roster of names 

which constitute our officers and executive committee. 

No less important to the Department, however, are the 

active committees which are continuing the excellent 

work inaugurated under Dr. Dale’s presidency last 
year. 

Editorial Committee: Chairman, Etta Schneider, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
Members: Mary Beattie Brady, director of the 
Harmon Foundation, N. Y.; Elizabeth Golterman, 
assistant curator of the Educational Museum, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Abraham Krasker, assistant professor 
of education, Boston University; F. Dean Me 
Clusky, director of Scarborough School, Scar 
borough, N. Y.; James E. Mendenhall, editor, 
Building America, N. Y.; Elias Katz, teacher, 
in New York City; Florence Taylor, teacher, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y.; S. B. Zisman, assistant professor 
of architecture, Texas A. and M. College; Annette 
Glick Byrne, assistant director, in charge of visual 
education, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Briefly, it is the function of this committee to bring 
visual instructicn activities to the attention of every 
alert educator who subscribes to a professional journal. 
The members plan to cooperate with the staff of Edu 
cational Screen in securing articles and information 
in the field. They plan to issue pamphlets or brochures, 
clarifying the credo of the Department, and suggest- 
ing ways of developing the field. Teacher experience 
will be solicited for publication. An active campaign 
to have reviews of current educational films appear in 
many educational journals is well under way. A survey) 
has recently been completed, in collaboration with the 
National Council of Teachers of English, with respect 
to the use of visual aids in that area of learning. One 
of the most important activities being contemplated by 
the committee, is the publication of a yearbook, under 
the leadership of Dr. McClusky. 

Constitution Committee: Chairman, William H. Dud- 
ley, Dudley Visual Education Service, 736 5. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Members: H. E. Childs, 
director of visual education, Providence, R. I.; and 
Don Carlos Ellis, director of Films of Commerce, 


Meoi as &. 
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The Committee has promptly and efficiently com 


plied with the request of the membership, in preparing 


for approval at the Cleveland meeting, a new and up 
to-date constitution for the Department of Visual In 
struction. A copy of this document has already been 
mailed to our members. 


Teacher Training Committee: Chairman, Paul ( 
Reed, director of radio and visual education, Ro 
chester, N. Y. Member: W. Gayle Starnes, in 
charge of audio-visual aids, Extension Division, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


This Committee recommends an intensive campaign 
to promote and improve course offerings in this field 
Pertinent material which Mr. Starnes compiled in con 
nection with the American Council on Education’s Mo 
tion Picture Project in 1936, should be brought up 
to date for figures on enrollment, methods, and out 
comes of summer courses in 1938. Further, the com 
mittee recommends an analysis of winter courses for 
undergraduates and teachers-in-service in visual edu 
cation. A study of instructional aids now used by 
visual education instructors should be made in orde1 
that satisfactory material may be made generally avail 
able. Cooperation from instructors in visual education 
and from the general membership is solicited in carry 
ing out these recommenda‘ions. 


Clearing House Committee: Chairman, Wilber 
Emmert, director of visual education, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Members: Nelson 
Greene, editor, Educational Screen; J. E. Han 
sen, director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni 
William M. 
Gregory, director, Educational Museum, Cleve 
land, O.;: Mrs. Edna Richmond; Miss _ Lillian 
Heathershaw ; Mr. James S. Kinder. 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. ; 


The recommendations of this Committee are: that 
the Department publish evaluations and possible uses 
of new materials, that it cooperate with other agencies 
in working out this project; that it be equipped to 
provide information for beginners in this field, as well 
as for the advanced worker; and that it clear ideas on 
new methods, new materials, and new uses of old ma 
terials. 


Publicity Committee: Chairman, Samuel B. Zisman, 
assistant professor of architecture, Texas A. and 
M. College, College Station, Texas Members ; 
Elias Katz, teacher in New York City ; Hazel Gib 
bony, Ohio State University, Bureau of Educa 
tional Research, Columbus, Ohio. 


The responsibility for planning a three-day Insti 
tute on Visual Instruction under the sponsorship of 
the Department of Visual Instruction has been placed 
in the hands of this Committee. A report, based on th 
conscientious efforts of its chairman, will be submitted 
to the membership at the February meeting. Sugges 
tions regarding the theme of such a conference, pos 
sible speakers, a convenient place of meeting, and the 
like are earnestly requested from our members. Com 
municate with Mr. Zisman at once, in order that you 
proposal may be considered for inclusion in the report. 
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Current Activities of the Department 
of Visual Education 

The important “next steps” of the Department are 
here listed. In the next issue, we may be able to ela- 
borate further on each of the undertakings. It is 
hoped, however, that members will communicate with 
our President, Miss Rita Hochheimer, in suggesting 
ways and means for making each of the following most 
satisfactory : 


1. Annual Winter Meeting, Department of Visual 
Instruction, in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Department of School Administrators of the N.E.A. 
in Cleveland, Ohio on February 27, 28, March 1, and 
2, 1939. The chairman for this meeting, or series of 
meetings, Dr. William S Gregory, reports many in- 
teresting plans which give promise of making the con- 
vention a very worthwhile experience for our mem- 
bers. Details will be reported next month, 


2. First Yearbook of the Department of Visual 
‘rospectus for such a publication, 
which was authc: ed by our membership at the June 
meeting, will be presented shortly by the chairman of 
the Yearbook Committee, Dr. F. Dean McClusky. 


Instruction. Th: 


3. First Institute on Visual Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction. To be held in the spring 
of 1939, during which time there will be opportunity 
to discuss the problems in the field, prominent speakers 
will be invited, new materials will be evaluated, and— 
what is most important, active workers in visual edu- 
cation will have an opportunity to exchange experiences 
and make personal contact which hurried meetings at 
N.E.A. conventions make rather difficult. The chair- 
man for planning this institute, Mr. Samuel B Zis- 
man, as has already been mentioned, will welcome your 
proposals. 


The Candid Camera in Safety 
Teaching 


(Concluded from page 323) 


Reaction-time, judgment, and depth-perception tests 
should be administered and the students made to realize 
how certain defects contribute to accidents. The eye 
testing devices can be constructed by the students 
through the cooperation of the mechanical arts depart- 


iment of the school. 


No tricks or special devices are used to carry out 
these suggestions. Anyone would find it advantage- 
ous to have a camera ready for taking pictures, as ac- 
cidents are always occurring and they furnish an un- 
limited source of visual aids. Or scenes may be created, 
without injury. The pictures thus obtained may be 
projected for class study. Pupils will be receptive and 
the impressions gained will last. Visualize safety ef- 
fectively and you will have succeeded in gaining a foot- 
hold in the war against preventable accidents. 

References. Ross, Kip, Candid Photography: Fomo Pub- 
lishing Company, Canton, Ohio.—Buxbaum, Edwin C., Pic- 
torial Photography With the Miniature Camera: Fomo Pub- 
lishing Company, Canton, Ohio.—Leica in Science: E. Leitz, 
Inc., 60 East 10th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by The Staff 





School and Society (48:635-6, November 12, ’38) 
“The Value of Slides in Teaching Social Studies in 
the Junior High Schools,” by Joe Park, University 
High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

To answer the question, “what are the values of 
slides,” the author made a survey of the literature 
published on the subject during the past ten years. 
The result of this survey is published in a short, 
crisp little account which lists the 76 values as- 
signed to slides by the various writers. Mr. Park 
classifies these into five summarizing statements. 


Journal of Health and Physical Education 
(9:494-5, October 38) “Amateur Motion Picture 
Projects,” by Laura J. Huelster, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Physical Education for Women, University 
of Illinois. 

This article is a plea for the promotion of good 
amateur sport films so that each school and college 
may begin a moving picture collection of its own 
Physical Education activities. Miss Huelster lists 
five types of instructional films needed in this field 
with suggestions as to the contents of each type. An 
excerpt of a planned film on girls’ speedball is 
reproduced. Both the game itself and the skills fun- 
damental to it are shown. 


High Points (20:44-8, September °38) “Motion 
Picture Appreciation in the Junior High School,” 
by Jeanne N. Bush. 

A course on the motion picture is given once 
a week as part of the English curriculum at Lew 
Wallace Junior High School, New York City, in 
recognition of the vital influence of the movies on 
youthful character. As the author puts it, “to ig- 
nore this influential force is a sign of mental 
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atrophy.” She believes that the motion picture 
problem skould be taken up in the school proper as 
it is the duty of the school to train the child in 
right thinking, behavior and living. Each week’s 
lesson is divided into three parts—a preparatory 
talk by the teacher, the showing of an illustrative 
reel in 16mm, and student discussion afterward. 
Outside assignments and sets of stills from the film 
supplement the study. The course stimulated read- 
ing of good books and educated the class to higher 
standard of movie fare. 

(20:55-8) “Visual Aids in Business Training,” by 
Alexander Selwyn, in this same issue of High Points, 
reports a unique program developed by the Frank- 
lin K. Lane High School to show the valuable con- 
tribution of visual aids as teaching devices in ele- 
mentary business training. Varying techniques were 
demonstrated in the use of the opaque projector, 
lantern slides, filmstrips, pictures and a_ school 
produced movie. The article also includes a brief 
evaluation of these different media. 

Nation’s Schools (22 :35-6, October °38) “Pointers 
on Daylight Projection,” by Donald C. Doane. 

Proper considerations of certain basic factors will 
increase the effectiveness of any projection equip- 
ment as an aid to teaching, particularly when the 
projector is to be used in a semi-darkened room. 
The writer explains the types of screens and their 
light reflective qualities. The problem of screen 
placement is an important one and different posi- 
tions in the room should be tried out in order to 
insure the best possible results. How to determine 
the proper type of projection apparatus to use, in 
respect to the right amount of illumination, is il- 
lustrated. A table, showing the illumination sup- 
plied by various projectors, accompanies the article. 

American Photography (32:685-8, October °38) 
“Amateur Slide-Making,” by R. B. Boals. 

Here are some original suggestions to amateurs 
on the use of simple photographic equipment in 
making 2x2 slides. The author tells how he con- 
verted an old 4x5 plate camera with long extension 
bellows into an up-to-date device. The making of 
negatives, positives, masks for the film, and other 
essential materials is also described. 

Building America (Vol. 4, No. 1) “Aviation” be- 
gins the fourth volume of this pictorial series. The 
topic is thoroughly covered, from the early in- 
ventions of the Wrights and others, to the modern 
aircraft of today. The unit gives interesting infor- 
mation on the theory of flying, training of pilots, 
care and maintenance of planes, safety devices 
used, air traffic control, uses of aircraft, markets, and 
problems of the industry. 


(No. 2) “Crime.” This unit points out that crime 
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first appeared with the development of large cities, 
and in the frontier towns during the westward 
expansion. Causes of juvenile delinquency, methods 
of treatment and results are discussed, as well as 
problems of prison conditions, parole systems, and 
adult offenders. 


Book Reviews 


@ A Guide To THE LITERATURE OF THE Motion Picture, by 
Frances Christeson. Published by the University of Southern 
California (Cinematography Series Number 1) 1938. 78 
pages, Paper. 

A valuable piece of work for all students of the visual field, 
done by the Reference Librarian of the University of Southern 
California. It is not a “bibliography” but an expert, highly 
selective compendium of the best publication on the subject to 
date. A fourteen-page chapter reviews critically the trend 
of thought from the beginning (1824), as evidenced in more 
than a 100 volumes, most of which, unfortunately, are long 
since out of print. The author then selects twenty-five books, 
as those outstanding since 1915, and summarizes and annotates 
them rather fully in a twenty-five page chapter. Following 
comes an Alphabetical List of one hundred significant books 
on the field, including the twenty-five preceding 
little volume concludes with reference lists of 


The practical 
ten periodicals 
more or less related to visual education, some thirteen motion 
picture scripts available in printed form, five other “sources” 
of general bibliographic information, and an Index 


@ THe ApMINISTRATION OF VisuAL Arps, a mimeographed 
booklet, by a Committee of Nine Graduate Students at Ohio 
State University, under direction of Edgar Dale and Roy 
Wenger. Published by Ohio State University, 1938. 45 pages, 
Paper. 50 cents. 

Here are presented, in attractive and very readable form, 
results of research by a class in Visual Aids during the sum 
mer quarter of 1938. The Committee of nine was composed 
of school administrators and supervisors interested in achieving 
a practical program for administration and use of visual ma 
terials in their own schools. Each member of the Committe« 
wrote one of the nine chapters constituting the book. Thx 
composite aims of the book are (1) to assist in selection of 
equipment and materials, (2) suggest techniques, (3) proposs 
training program for teachers, (4) present records and forms 
already tested, and (5) set up criteria for evaluating visual 
education material. Contents, with Committee authors, ar 
as follows: 


I Visual Aids Equipment.......... Clinton C. Roberson 
II Source of Visual Aid Materials...... H. H. Palmer 
III Technique of Selecting Motion Pictures for 

Use in the Classroom............. Robert R. Stillwell 


IV Fitting the Film into the Curriculum....O. M. Welch 
V The Technique of Using Motion Pictures as 
a Teaching Device.. James A. Chilcot 


VI In-Service Teacher Training....Ross W. Stooksberry 
VII The Organization and Training of 
ree rene ere Clyde K. Miller 
VIII The Evaluation of Educational 
ER ore ee ee Harold C. Everett 
IX Records and Forms Used to Facilitate the 
Visual Education Program..........Harley Carnicom 


The 8%4x 11 inch page-size allows ample margins, permits 

abundant foot-note references throughout, and presents its 
lists, tables and forms in particularly legible style. It should 
prove suggestive and valuable to many administrators of visual 
instruction, in individual schools as well as school systems. A 
Bibliography of twenty-two titles concludes the book. 
@ Opricar Ais- 
No. 115. An official publication of the British Government 
issued by His Majesty's Stationery Office, London, England. 
96 pages, paper bound. 

In recognition of the growing use of optical aids in schools 
and the importance of efficient handling of apparatus, this 
Pamphlet has been prepared primarily to convey suggestions 


(Concluded on page 339) 
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Anno uncing a NEW 


300 
WATT 


Tri-Parpose 
PROJECTOR 


THE MODEL AA 
FOR LARGER AUDIENCES 





Supplements The Popular 100 Watt Model CC 


The advantages of the S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector, which 
have heen enjoyed in class rooms with the 100 watt Model CC 
are now available for auditorium projection with the new 300 
watt model AA. This powerful, light-weight unit projects 
brilliant screen images of any desired size from film strips 
(single or double frame) stock Picturols or 2” x 2” glass slides. 
Complete with lamp, lens, slide carrier, case and the S.V.E. 
Rewind Take-up which re-winds the film as it is being shown, 
the Model AA is only $57.50. Write for details today! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. 12ES, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III: 
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NEWS AND 


The Educational Screen 


NOTES 


* * * . . + f . f . . . f 
Being brief notations Cu significant doings and events tu the vistend field. 
tf ( ‘ 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education 

The second annual Southern Conference on 
Audio-Visual Education was held at the Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, November 10-12, 
1938, with registered attendance of 652 state, coun- 
ty, and city superintendents, principals, teachers, 
officials of Parent-Teacher Associations, civic, social, 
and religious education groups. The official regis- 
tration includes the names of representative men 
and women from ninety-eight cities in sixteen states, 
including every state in the Southeast. J. C. Ward- 
law, Director of the Division of General Extension 
of the University System of Georgia, and a group 
of able and experienced leaders in the practical 
utilization of modern media in classroom and lab- 
oratory had prepared a varied and compensating 
program, w. -h included addresses by recognized 
national leaders in the field of audio-visual educa- 
tion and demonstrations of the practical use of 
many of the newer teaching tools in aural and visual 
instruction, with showings of new releases of educa- 
tional motion pictures. An interesting exhibit of 
audio and visual equipment attracted much at- 
tention. 

Among the guest speakers on the conference pro- 
gram were Honorable E. D. Rivers, Governor of 
Georgia; Mrs. James A. Gordy, President Georgia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Mrs. J. K. 
Pettengill, President, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Chancellor S. V. Sanford, of the 
University System of Georgia; Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, Educational Counselor, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, formerly President of Yale Univer- 
sity; Honorable L. L. Perry, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools of Georgia; Mr. George 
E. Hamilton, Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Herbert S. Walsh, Technical 
Supervisor, Objective Teaching Materials and Tech- 
niques, New York City Board of Education; Mr. 
Stanley M. Hastings, Principal, O’Keefe Junior 
High School, Atlanta; Mr. Lambdin Kay, Director, 
Atlanta Journal Radio Stations; Mr. John Paschall, 
Associate and Managing Editor, and Mr. Wright 
Bryan, City Editor, of the Atlanta Journal; Mr. 
Fanning Hearon, Executive Director, Association 
of School Film Libraries, New York, formerly Di- 
rector, Division of Motion Pictures, United States 
Department of the Interior; Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, 
Vice President, Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., New 
York; Mr. R. L. Ramsey, Secretary, Georgia Edu- 
cation Association and Editor Georgia Education 
Journal; Honorable M. D. Collins, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Georgia; Mr. Ellsworth C. 
Dent, Director, Educational Department, Radio 
Corporation of America Manufacturing Company ; 


Mr. Donald P. Bean, Director, University of Chi- 
cago Press; Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Director, 
Motion Picture Project, American Council on Edu- 
cation, and Mr. Floyde E. Brooker, Assistant Di- 
rector, Washington, D. C. 

Among the topics discussed by various speakers 
were: “The Contribution of the Screen to Social 
Aspects of Education”; “The Possible Contribution 


of Radio to Education in a Democracy”; “Using 
Lantern Slides vs. Showing Lantern Slides”; “Ob- 
jective Materials and Techniques via W. P. A.—An 


Audio-Visual Program”; “The Association of 
School Film Libraries—A Solution of the Educa- 
tional Motion Picture Problem”; “Introducing the 
Film in the Curriculum,” with demonstration of the 
use of film in the classroom, with teacher and second 
grade before the audience; demonstration radio 
broadcast of the Atlanta Journal Editorial Hour; 
“Educational Uses of Audio Aids,” with demonstra- 
tion of sound systems for schools; “The Responsi- 
bility of the School for Producing Films and Radio 
Programs”; “New Uses of Films in the Modern 
Curriculum”; “Records, Transcriptions and In- 
stantaneous Recording as Audio-Aids,” with dem- 
onstrations ; etc. 

Throughout the Southeast there is widespread 
and intelligent interest in the practical utilization 
of modern teaching tools in classroom and labora- 
tory procedures in the colleges and the schools at 
all levels. Already plans are being made for the 
third annual Southern Conference on Audio-Visual 


Education, which will be held in Atlanta in the fall 
of 1939. 


New Film Service 


Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, is 
new offering a 16mm. film rental service to schools, 
clubs and other educational organizations within their 
service area at a reasonable library maintenance and 
service cost. The films have been selected to meet the 
needs of educational levels from the primary to the col- 
lege and unclassified adult education groups. Some of 
the films are recreational in character and suitable for 
short auditorium programs. A catalog describing the 
available films may be had on application to James S. 
Kinder, Director PCW Film Service. 


Government Film Strip Prices Lower 


Prices for film strips issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1938-39 
are lower than those that were in effect during the past 
fiscal year, according to an announcement recently made 
by the Extension Service of the Department. Photo 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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There are limitations even to the most care- 
fully-planned teaching programs. Words and book 
illustrations sometimes fail to convey impressions 
which can only be fully interpreted with ACTION. 

Supplement your teaching programs with the 
dynamic, interest-arousing appeals of movies. 
DeVry projectors can help you— at a cost, and 
upon terms that will surprise you . . . to get the 
very most out of film lessons. 


Sprocket Intermittent 
16mm. Sound Film Projec- 
tor. (Now greatly reduced 
in price) 


FREE. 


Send for Book- 
let, “VALUES OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS IN 
EDUCATION.” 


Challenger !6mm. Sound-on- 
Film Projector (also greatly 


reduced) 


All DeVry Sound Projectors 
may also be used as public 
address systems. 





MAIN PLANT and GENERAL OFFICE . 


1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












TeVAY CORPORATION 
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OPAQUE 


PROJECTION 
has greater 


utility and 
costs less! 





In your search for economies, consider carefully 
the many advantages of opaque projection with 
a Spencer Delineascope. 


(1) Buying of illustrative materials can be 
eliminated. Unlimited variety of illustrations 
are immediately available including photographs, 
drawings, pictures in books, periodicals and 
newspapers. 


(2) Cost of equipment is very moderate. 


(3) The Spencer Model VA projects both 


opaque subjects and glass slides. 


(4) Highest optical quality and_ efficiency 
assure bright, clear projection. 


(5) A visual aid which produces economies 
through improved grades and reduced failures. 


A demonstration can be arranged upon request. 
It will help you to fully appreciate the wide 
scope and flexibility of this Spencer instrument. 


Write Dept. M12 for descriptive literature. 


Spencer Lens Company 


MICROSCOPES PENCER REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES faUTFALO| COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC <= SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 
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“SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
AND SAVE MONEY ON 

CAMERAS and 
SUPPLIES!’ 







230 SO. WABASH, DEPT. 512, CHICAGO (Est. 1899) 





N E W FILMS 


are constantly being added 
to our extensive film library 
Send for complete lists and catalogs covering 
35 mm, 16 mm, and 8 mm subjects 
— SILENT AND SOUND — 
for education and entertainment 
IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 E. EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 





16% SOUND FILMS 


Write Immediately for Our Two Fine Catalogues 
LARGE LIBRARY OF SELECTED FEATURES 
Educational, Musical, Playlets, Sports, Novelties, 


Comedies, Cartoons, News Reels, Travelogues — 
Subjects of Nearly Every Nature 
AVAILABLE AT REASONABLE RENTAL RATES 


UNITED-EDUCATOR FILMS CO. 


STATE BLDG. e 335 FIFTH AVE. @ PITTSBURGH, PA. 





® CHILD HEALTH FILMS 


illustrating healthful activities of a normal child. We 
have the honor and privilege to offer to all those in- 
terested in promoting child welfare what have been 
acclaimed by leading authorities the greatest health 
films ever produced. Two new 16 m.m. silent films, two 
sound-on-film, with a narrator giving a _ beautiful 
health lecture; with voice as clear as a bell and ex- 
cellent photography. Write DAVID B. HILL, Producer 
of Child Health Films, Salem, Oregon. 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 











Only the Best 
lémm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 


Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


T H E M A N Ss E L ! B R a R Y inc (NNATIO OnIo 
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Lab., Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D. C., was awarded the contract for film-strip produc- 
tion. The prices for film strips until June 30, 1939 wil] 
range from 45 to 65 cents each, depending upon the 
number of illustrations in the series. 

A list of available film strips and instructions on how 
to purchase them may be obtained by writing to the 
Extension Service, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 


Lantern Slides of Canada Parks 


During the past six months the National Parks 
Bureau of the Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa, has prepared and made available for circulation 
to schools, universities, service clubs and other organi- 
zations in Canada and abroad more than four thousand 
artistically coloured lantern slides, depicting scenery 
and development in the Dominion’s nineteen national 
parks. Carefully prepared lecture notes accompany the 
slides, which are usually made up into sets of sixty or 
seventy slides each according to the particular subject 
covered. A wide range of subjects relating to the varied 
resources of the park areas, including herds of buffalo 
and elk, and all wild animal life indigenous to the parks, 
is included. All sets of slides are lent free of charge, 
except for express charges one way. 


International Federation of Film Archives 


An international organization has been formed to 
effect cooperation among countries for the purpose of 
preserving important historical, educational and artistic 
films of the world for the use of its members in ex- 
change, as well as insuring the preservation of the films 
for posterity. Charter members of this International 
Federation of Film Archives are the Cinematheque 
Francaise, Paris; the Reichsfilmarchiv, Berlin; the Na- 
tional Film Library, London, and the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library, New York. Mr. John E. 
Abbott of the Museum of Modern Art, is the first presi- 
dent. The central office of the Federation will be in 
the Palais Royal in Paris. It will act as a clearing 
house for the members and will also serve as a source 
of information for any similar organization not yet 
members of the Federation. The organization will hold 
an annual congress, the first to be in New York in 
August 1939. 


Illinois Education Association Visual Aids 


A new two-reel, 16mm silent motion picture, High 
School Opportunities, has been released recently by the 
Illinois Education Association. The film shows the de- 
sirable educational opportunities offered by the more 
favored high schools of Illinois in contrast to the 
meager opportunities offered by the poorly financed 
schools. Other films produced by the Association are 
Modern Schools at Work, showing modern teaching 
practices in Illinois schools from the kindergarten 
through the senior high school, and Our Children’s 
Opportunities, which presents the inequalities existing 
in the elementary schools of the state. These movies 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the central office 
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UNIVERSAL If f 
SOUND PROJECTORS BSS 
New All-Purpose Model 


Combined utility is offered in this 
newly designed 16MM Sound Pro- 
jector. Precision built. Completely 
flexible for the varied demands 
of classroom and auditorium. 


~~, 





Complete, ready to operate 


Universal Sound Projector 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1921 Oxford St., Phila., Pa 
Show Room— 1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 








of the IEA at Springfield. They are also offered for 
sale, together with a set of general slides and a film 
strip on the Association program, now being revised. 
In preparation is a traveling exhibit of photographs 
showing inequalities in Illinois schools, which can be 
displayed at Division meetings and other group con 


ferences. 


Visual Progress Abroad 


India. The Visual Education Society of India was 
inaugurated in Bombay last summer at a meeting of 


the teaching profession. Some of the aims of the Society 
were stated as follows: To promote child and adult 
education by means of visual aids ; to encourage experi- 
mental work and research in educational films; to ar 
range lectures and demonstrations to illustrate the 
potentialities of educational films ; to encourage produc 
tion and exhibition of educational films by the film in 
dustry ; to encourage teachers to produce films; to or 
ganize short courses for the training of teachers in the 
technique of visual instruction. 

South Africa. Rapid development made by the Film 
Division of the Education Department of the Union of 
South Africa is indicated by the fact that during the 
first few months of 1937, shortly after the creation of 
the Division, an average of 20 films a month were 
circulated among school members of the National Film 
Library, whereas today the number has increased to 


2,000 films a month. 
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MONOGRAM Features 


in 16mm. Sound-on-Film 


1937-38 OUTSTANDING HITS 


now available for 
rental and long term lease. 


*HOOSIER SCHOOLBOY 
with Mickey Rooney 


*BOY OF THE STREETS 
with Jackie Cooper 


BRIDE FOR HENRY 
ROSE OF THE RIO GRANDE 


and more than 30 others. 


*Awarded the Parent's Magazine medal 
as the “best movie of the month”. 


SOUND mer rre *” 


Send for Free Catalog of over 1200 


; Entertainment and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O.GUTLOHNw:. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-12 New York, N. Y. 








Poland. The Polish Government Institution PAT, 
the official news, newsreel and information agency at 
Warsaw, has placed an order for 200 American-made 
16mm sound film projectors, according to a report to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. These machines 
are to be resold to small communities for visual instruc- 
tion in agriculture and livestock raising, to Jabor camps 
and training schools for instruction and entertainment, 
and to military camps for visual instruction, as well as 
for Government purposes. American educational films 
are to be purchased later, it was stated. 


A School Reports on Visual Program 


The Central Junior-Senior High School at Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, is enthusiastic over visual educa- 
tion, according to Miss Milred H. Hiehle, chairman of 
the Faculty Visual Education Committee. Over eighty 
films were used last semester, both educational and en- 
tertainment. The latter were shown in assemblies and 
at noon recesses, when a small admission charge was 
inade and the proceeds used to secure educational films 
for classroom work. Besides their classroom use, mo- 
tion pictures found a welcome place in the programs of 
such extra-curricular activities as the Bible club, Good 
Drivers, and Journalism clubs. A number of these after- 
school clubs also prepared exhibits for display in the 
corridors throughout the year. An even bigger visual 
program is being planned for 1938-39 and each depart- 
ment will be entitled to twenty films annually. 
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The Ohio Travelogs 


State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 
This is a notable and unique series 
of sound motion-pictures, in the form of 
scenic-travelogs, which portray the whole 
State of Ohio as no State was ever 
portrayed before. In unity of conception, 
planning, supervision, direction and edit- 
ing, the series represents outstanding 
achievement by B. A. Aughinbaugh, Di- 
rector of State Visual Instruction Ex- 
change in the Department of Education 
at Columbus. Some 60,000 feet of film, 
shot by professional cameramen, on care- 
fully selected schedules covering every 
significant nook and corner of the state, 
are being issued in single-reel travelogs, 
each an independent unit, usable singly, 
in groups, or in any order. Eighteen reels 
are ready, and more coming. They are 
available to any Ohio school without 
rental or even transportation, and to Ohio 
theatres on established terms. Never was 
a State revealed to its own eyes so vivid- 
ly and completely ! 
Animated Buckeye seeds scud into 
place to form the title for each reel. A 
map and moving pointer indicate the 
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Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 


route to be covered in the reel, and the 
audience is away on its vivid journey 
which, by the end of the full series, will 
have covered every spot of historic sig 
nificance and scenic charm, every aspect 
of Ohio life in city, town and country 
Scenic elements are included with his- 
torical or industrial subject-matter to 
attain pleasing variety in each reel. Con 
tinuous vocal accompaniment constantly 
supplies explanation and historical high- 
lights. Appropriate musical background 
replaces the voice at intervals, affording 
welcome opportunity for enjoying visual 
values to the full. 

The beauties and commercial activities 
of the Ohio River are shown, and smaller 
rivers such as the Scioto and Muskingum. 
Sports at Indian Lake and Buckeye 
Lake, State fish hatcheries at St. Mary’s 
Lake, Big Bottom State Park; Ohio 
caverns and Hocking County caves; 
waterfalls like Hayden, Clifton and Ce- 
dar; Blackhand Gorge, Cantwell’s Cliffs, 
the great Lake Erie waterfront; the 
coalmine that has been on fire for years 
—these are a few of the scenic elements 

Historically and industrially, we are 
shown Indian mounds at Newark, Mi- 
amisburg and Mound City; cities, pot 
teries, Wright Flying Field; conservation 
projects with the great Griggs and 
O’Shaughnessy Dams; monuments to fa- 
mous men and events like Morgan’s Sur- 
render, George Rogers Clark, Perry, 
Indian Hunter, and nationally famous 
Johnny Appleseed ; memorable Forts such 
as Ancient, Laurens, Amanda, and Meigs; 
the military routes and deeds of Harmer 
St. Clair, Wayne; the universities of 
Ohio State, University of Ohio, Miami, 
Kent, Bowling Green; the homes and 
haunts, tombs and monuments, of Ohio’s 
brilliant roster of native sons—Edison, 
Emmett, Harrison, Harding, McKinley, 
Landis, Putnam, McPherson, Sheridan, 
a 
reels of the full series. 

The Ohio Travelogs are free of *'prop- 
aganda” save as they must needs enhance 
the rising Ohio generation’s knowledge 
and pride in its own State. The aim in 
creating the series was, in Mr. Aughin- 
baugh’s own words, to “merely tell the 
story of Ohio truthfully and sympa 
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thetically.”. They do that. They are a 
healthy challenge to every other State to 
go out and do a better series on itself. 

N.L.G 


Garrison—''Professor Mamlock"' 
Vamlock, 
film currently showing in leading the- 
atres throughout the United States. js 
now available on 16mm and 35mm sound 


Professor notable feature 


film from Garrison Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York City. Pr 

fessor Mamlock has received critical ac 
claim because of its stirring and powerful 
drama. The film, a Russian production, 
is based on the play by Friederich Wol}{ 
and deals with the Nazi persecution of 
a German war veteran who has become 
an outstanding surgeon-scientist, but who 
does not “go along” with the Nazi re- 
gime. His supremacy in his field is 
brought out with telling emphasis when 
a prominent Nazi leader, suddenly strick- 
en and requiring an emergency operation, 
refuses all Nazi surgeons and recalls the 
great Professor Mamlock to the hospital 
But even the lifesaving service he renders 
does not spare him from continued per- 
secution under a relentless regime. The 
Film Estimates gives a review of this 
absorbing film on page 344 of this issue. 


Research Films in Biology 

Six remarkable films—produced by 
Dr. Lora Ilse at the Zoological Labora- 
tories, Cambridge, England, with E. M. 
Wagener, as cameraman of long experience 
in scientific film productions—are strik- 
ing evidence of the unique value of colored 


motion pictures in scientific research 


Two of the films record convincing ex- 
periments on the color sense of bees. 
The pictorial contents consist merely of 
a rectangular table top covered with about 
a dozen vari-colored square cards, pho 
tographed from above and filling the 
entire screen. Food is dabbled on a single 
blue card. The bees cluster there and the 
process is continued until the bees art 
“trained.” All trace of food is then re 
moved, the blue card is repeatedly shifted 
to different positions in the rectangle, but 
the bees follow it unerringly in fruitless 
search for food. They learn a yellow 
card with equal ease. The color sense of 
bees is shown to be like our own in sus- 
ceptibility to complementary colors, simul- 
taneous color contrast, and the relative 
position of color groups in the spectrum. 
Startling evidence also appears that bees, 
unlike humans, can actually distinguish 
the ultra-violet beyond the spectrum, by 
similar manipulation of two white cards, 
identical to our eves, but one containing 


. y, . 7 1 2 
ultra-violet emanations and the other 
none ! 

Four films portray vividly the life 


cycle, activities and struggles of butter 
flies. The differing life habits of 


snecies—in feeding, courting and mating, 


ariouc 
various 


egg-laying, cocoon weaving, pollenization, 
etc.—are clearly shown. One species, led 
by smell as well as sight, feeds on frutt, 
trees, flowers. Another, led mainly by 
sight, alights as readily on artificial 
flowers of same color and doggedly pet- 
sists in unrolling and re-coiling its watch- 

(Concluded on page 343) 
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Vitalizing a Photoplay Club 


Program 
(Concluded from page 329) 


lems of Democracy and History, received special in 
vitations. During Lent, “The King of Kings” was 
booked at a special price through a Yale Divinity 
School student, and was sponsored in collaboration 
with the Hi-Y and Tri-Y clubs of the school. 

Early in the year, capitalizing upon newspaper head 
lines on the Spanish War, a program was devoted to 
Spain. Films were shown, and a talk was given by 
a teacher who had travelled through most of the wat 
torn area. In similar fashion, films on China and 
Japan were supplemented by remarks of a missionary 
who had just returned to New Haven from China. 
For a study of technique in a purely “entertainment” 
feature, “The Thirty-Nine Steps” was played, and then 
discussed. Several of Chaplin’s films were also studied 
Films dealing with recent developments in variou 
fields of science attracted many embryo scientists 
while the musicians of the school were appealed 
with a bill of varied short musical subjects. <A fitting 
final program was the showing of the school newsreel 
which the Cinema Club, a division of the Photoplay 
Club, had been recording throughout the year. 

For every meeting an atiempt was made, throug! 
posters and other publicity, to sell many tickets to 
nonmembers, including parents. Then the original fund 
produced by the club’s own membership dues was used 
to make up the difference between the “gate receipts” 
and the rental cost of the films used. Due largely to the 
enthusiastic support of the newsreel, a considerabl 
balance remained in the treasury at the end of the year 
with which to launch a new and enlarged program thi 
following September. 

The worthwhileness of this plan can hardly be 
questioned. The fact remains, of course, that most of 
the films thus used would have been many times mort 
effective if coordinated directly with each teacher's 
class-room projects. However, it is equally true that 
when circumstances prevent the eating of a whole pud 
ding, a taste is better than none at all. 


° 
Book Reviews 

(Concluded from page 333) 

and information on the technical aspects projection. It 
describes the available projection apparatus—standard and sub 
standard lanterns, film strip and motion picture projectors, 
episcopes (for opaque projection) and epidiascopes (combining 
the episcope and diascope)—and types of films, setting forth 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. Suggestions are given 
as to suitable prejection equipment for auditorium and class 
room and how such apparatus can be made to serve as many 
needs as possible. The technique of classroom projection is dis 
cussed with detailed directions as to proper placing of pro 
jector and screen, control of daylight, and electricity supply 
A chapter deals with the planning and adaptation of buildings 
and another with the local organization of optical aids, in 
cluding various plans for teachers’ courses. 

For those planning a visual education program, Optical Aids 
Should be definitely helpful as it so thoroughly covers all 
questions pertaining to the purpose and performance of the 
various projection machines. It is obtainable in this country 
Irom the British Library of Information, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, for 50c. 
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SCREENS 





S. PAT. OFF. 


“PASS” wi HIGH 


HONORS 


28 years of experience in screen 
manufacture have qualified Da-Lite to 
produce screens for school use that 


pass every test. 


Da-Lite makes screens with all types 
of surfaces including silver, mat white 
and Glass-Beaded — each of which 
is top quality in its field. For average 
classroom requirements the Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded surface is recommended 
as it assures the most brilliant pictures 
without sparkling or glare. 


Da-Lite Screens are mounted in many 
types to meet the diversified uses of 
school service. All are ruggedly built 
for long dependable performance. 
Write for literature and name of 


nearest dealer. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Theatrical and Non-Professional 
Screens with All Types of Surfaces and Mountings 


Dept. 12ES, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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IN AND FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 














































By ORVAL KIPP 
Instructor, Art Department, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Penna. 


O YOU’RE going to snap a picture! Composition 
is important to you, then, because your picture 
is going to say something whether you mean it to 
or not. Consequently you should compose your 
pictures in such a way that they say what you 
intend to have them say. It is often the thing you 
didn’t intend to do that upsets all your plans. Dis- 
appointments may be avoided by thinking of the 
effect that your picture will convey. 
A picture of any single object is necessarily a 
portrait, whether it is a close-up or a distant view, 
(Fig. 1 and 3). The view from a distance places the 
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Figures 1 to 8 as discussed in the text 


Composing With A Camera 


portrait in a relationship with its surroundings, 
while the near view establishes relationship wth the 
observer. You, as the observer, become intimate 
with the subject in this latter case. You are con- 
scious of its delicate harmonies and the beauty of 
its harmonious detail. In either case the subject is 
the most important thing in the picture and, as such, 
must be prominent in one way or another. The 
central area of the picture becomes your field of 
action, but the geometric center (Fig. 3) is not the 
proper position for the subject because such place- 
ment makes monotonous areas around the subject. 
In a beautiful composition the areas around the 
subject are proportionate to each other and to the 
most important areas. The Greeks considered two- 
thirds to one a good proportionate relationship. In 
the close-up, size is used to make the subject appear 
important. In the distant view, contrast is needed to 
draw attention to the subject of the picture. A small 
black spot on a large white field or a small white 
spot on a black field (Fig. 2) becomes the center of 
attention because it is so different from the area in 
which it is placed. The object may be emphasized 
also by a contrast in line, or by lines which lead the 
eye from various parts of the picture to the center 
of interest. To make interesting and successful pho- 
tographs you should remember the principle of 
camouflage and do just the opposite in your pictures. 
The subject must stand out from the background. 
It must not fade into the surroundings as it does in 
the camouflage technique. Contrast is useful in fo- 
cusing attention on the subject, but the camera 
artist must be careful to have the accessories har- 
monize with the subject. A dainty young girl ina 
fluffy dress would not harmonize with the severe 
lines of a business office. The business man should 
not be posed before frilled curtains. 


In a picture of more than one object the foregoing 
examples apply, but there are other important con- 
siderations. If you have two objects they should be 
combined by an action which makes one of them 
dominant and the other an important complement to 
the group. Your group should be knit together in 
meaning like the words better and best. A good idea 
for more than two in a group is to think of the 
words, good, better, and best; and to compose the 
objects on three related levels (Fig. 4). The Japanese 
compose flowers in this fashion by thinking of the 
lower levels as earth and sea, and the higher level 
as heaven. Mathematical precision is fine for a line 
of soldiers, but groups arranged like bunches of 
grapes, or like irregular triangles, circles, or rec- 
tangles are much more interesting from the art 
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standpoint. No matter what abstract 
scheme of arrangement you use, you must have ; 
center of interest. This center of interest is a por 
trait of an action, and the lines must lead your eye 
without fail to the center of attraction. In a football 
icture (Fig. 7) the line of fallen heroes 
which lead the eye to the ball carrier as the center 
of action. If blocking is the subject of the picture, 
those who missed lead the eye to the main actor or 


the climax of a successful block. 


are lines 


The question as to point-o-view might well be 
considered here. If want to 
strength, and force of the football player, take a 
position close to the ground (Fig. 7) and let the 
player loom over you like a wave about to engulf 
you. The person looking at the photograph will be 
forced to assume the mental attitude of one who 
looks up to an overwhelming force. He 
dominated by your idea. To make the observer 
dominate, snap the picture from a higher point. Let 


you show speed, 


will be 


him feel a mastery of the situation. A high position 
(Fig. 6) gives one an expansive feeling. Objects on 
the earth are minimized and appear unreal. Notice 
the attitudes of people on top of a tall building or 
ona mountain top. Often they draw in deep breaths 
and literally drink in the view, because they feel 
themselves in a commanding position. 

The view from a high point often contains a road 
or a stream (Fig. 8) which carries your eye from 
side to side, allows you to pause momentarily on 
interesting groups of objects, and carries you on 
ward and upward to a climax silhouetted against the 
sky. Rembrant van Rijn used dykes, roads, and 
rows of trees in this fashion. The diagonal lines of 
such a composition suggest movement, and the 
repeated angles give one a sense of rhythm. Edges 
of objects which are vertical or horizontal give sta 
bility to a photograph. The picture in which ver 
ticals and horizontals predominate (Fig. 5) sug- 
gests quiet and rest rather than movement. Another 
type of static composition, a wall, or a gate, may 
seem uninteresting to you at first thought, but, in 
fancy, think of a lace shawl or a wrought iron gate. 
This kind of beauty rises vertically like a rose 
covered wall. Here again you should say in your 
photograph that there are important groups among 
the roses, and that there are thrilling spaces in the 
lace and iron patterns. A class picture could be much 
more interesting if it gave the beauty of the lace 
rather than the stolid, static 
line of faces. 


pattern of line on 

Snap your pictures from far and near, from high 
and low. Let them be dynamic or static, depending 
upon the message to be conveyed. 
or give us strength supreme. Make your picture 
dramatic, or make it beautiful. But make it. Do 
not let this discussion of composition factors deter 
you from picture taking. We all learn by doing. 
Conscious attention to the art principles discussed 
will improve your photographs. From a study of 
your photographs, an analysis of your successes and 
failures, and a determination to succeed the camera 
will prove to be a delightful companion. 


30owl us over. 


shape or 
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A Sensational 


l6mm. Projector 


for 
Uses 
PRICE IT 


Specially Made 
Modern School 
SEE IT — HEAR IT — 


There are many surprising, ex- 
clusive features that make a 
HOLMES the most practical 
and convenient projector ever 
devised. Checking the mechani- 
cal specifications in our catalog 
will reveal many features only 
found in very high priced 
professional apparatus. 



















Interchangeable 
Units. Projector and 
amplifier shown above in 
position for sound on 
film projection—l0 sec- 
onds and speaker can be 
locked to amplifier for 
use with turntable or mi- 
crophone. One or more 
speakers or microphone 
may be used for very 
large audiences or ath- 
letic fields. Speaker, 
and amplifier and pro- 
jector total weight only 
60 lbs. 


Write for full details 
and specifications. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS (Whee the commercial 


. f ° . 
“TMS ANUHOCUNCE NEw products Pe developments of interest lo the tield. 





Victor Continuous Projector 


A new 16 mm portable Continuous 
Projector, which is being placed on the 
market in both silent and sound models 
by Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa, embodies a_ patented 
“advance-feed” principle which insures 
trouble-free performance, and protection 
against film destruction, the common 
“bugaboo” of continuous projection be- 
cause of the eventual tightening up of 
the film. The backbone of the “advance- 
feed” principle is the positive regulation 
of the amount of film fed to the inter- 
mittent film-moving member of the pro- 
jector. The film is wound loosely around 
two large wheels which are driven syn- 
chronously by an endless belt, which also 
acts as a conveyor for the film. Size and 
revolving speed of these wheels have 
been so calculated that the film is fed off 
slightly faster than it can be taken up by 
the intermittent. Slack in the film is 
automatically controlled by alternate start- 
ing and stopping of the drive wheel with 
a film-slack lever. 

Of equal importance is the fact that 
usability of the film is greatly increased 
by a considerable reduction in surface 
rub or friction between layers of film. 
The film literally winds and unwinds it- 
self by dropping into place as it passes 
over the arc of the wheel. Except where 
it hangs by its own weight over the 
upper arc, the film is in an almost en 
tirely “free” state, with air between the 
individual layers. As a_ consequence, 
wearing and scratching of the film sur- 
face are minimized by this “free,” float- 
ing action. Added protection against film 
damage is provided by the automatic 
film trips which automatically stop pro- 
jection and film movement in event film 
loops are lost. 

The picture is projected onto the sur- 
face of an enlarging prism, which in turn 
projects at right angles to a rear pro 
jection screen. This screen is brought 
into position for use in much the same 
manner as the lens and bellows of a 
folding kodak. Victor’s spira-draft ven 
tilation is another feature of the unit. 
The film capacity of standard models of 
the unit will be 500 feet. 





Substantial price reductions on their 
l6mm silent projectors have been an 
nounced by Victor Animatograph Cor- 
poration. Model 11 Master Projector, 
formerly listing at $148 complete with 
case and with 500 watt lamp and FI. 85 
lens supplied as standard equipment, is 
now priced at $125. Model 22 (1600 
feet film capacity) has been reduced 
from $187.50 to $175. Standard equip 
ment includes 750 watt lamp and 2” 
F185 lens. 


New Case for Miniature Slides 


A new Miniature Slide Library cass 
for 2” x2” slides, simulating beautiful 
old Florentine hand-tooled leather, is now 
being offered by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, New York, in either red, 
green or blue. Resembling a fine old 
volume, this slide library is eminently 
suited to grace the desk or bookshelf in 
the classroom or the library table in the 
home. It carries 100 slides in arranged 
cubicles and is indexed on the _ inside 
cover. It is a handy size, the measure 
ments being 6144” x 10” x 2%”. The sturdy 





Book Style Slide Library 


frame and tough cover affords full pro 
tection to the slide collection. 


Argus Contest for Students 


High School students have an oppor- 
tunity to win national distinction in pho- 
tography and substantial cash prizes dur- 
ing the next five months in a contest 
just announced by International Research 
Corporation, Ann Arbor, Michigan, the 
producers of the Argus Candid Camera 
Each month for five months, December 
1938 to April 1939, inclusive, they will 
award a first prize of $25, a second prize 
of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 
each for the best photographs taken with 
any model of Argus camera by high 
school students. The photographs win- 
ning first prizes in the five monthly con 
tests will qualify to compete for the final 
grand prize of an additional $100 which 
will be awarded May Ist. Any high 
school student may call at an Argus 
dealer’s and get a contest entry blank. 

The contest is made particularlly at 
tractive because of the low price of the 
Argus camera. Model A at $12.50 is 
claimed to be the world’s lowest-pric¢ 
candid 
shutter speeds and other features required 
for taking fast action shots. It has an 


£:4.51 lens and shutter speeds of 1/25 


camera with the lens_ speed, 


to 1/200 of a second. In addition to the 
Model A, Argus also produces a Model 
C precision speed camera with an {:3.5 
lens and 1/5 to 1/300 of a second shutter 
speeds selling for $20. 

By its use of inexpensive 35mm movie 
film, 18 to 36 exposures to one loading 
the cost per negative is extremely small 
With the Argus Speed Printer, the stu 
dent may still further reduce picture costs 
by making his or her own prints. 

Argus also has a wide range of ac- 
cessories. Their new all-purpose Copying 
Bench, called The Techniscope, provides 
the convenient facilities required for tak 
ing pictures through the microscope, for 
making or copying stereoptican slides 
for making close-up photographs of small 
objects, for copying letters, manuscripts 
and book pages. It is particularly useful 
in reducing projection slides of old stand 
ard sizes and X-Ray films to the new 
35 mm. miniature standard size 

For making color photographs and 
showing them on the screen, the Argus 
Dufaycolor Kit makes all the essentials 
available in one unit, including a Model 
\ Camera, a 100-watt CP Projector 
material for making glass slides and 
Dufaycolor film for ¢ 


S. V. E. Presents Model AA 


A new, larger S.V.E. Tri-Purpose 
Projector, the Model AA, with three 
times the illumination of the 
Model CC, has just been announced by 
the maker—the Society for Visual Edu 
cation, Inc., Chicago. It has a 300 watt 
lamp to provide greater power for long 


ighteen pictures. 


present 


throws in large classrooms and auditor 
iums. Like the Model CC, the AA serves 
three purposes. It shows (1) single 
frame film strips; (2) double frame film 
(color or 
black and white) mounted between 2”x2” 
glass slides. The greater illumination 
of the AA makes this model especially 
efficient in showing Kodachrome natural 
ourse should be 


strips or (3) individual frames 


color film, which of « 
mounted between 2” x 2” glass slides for 
best results. 
lengths will be available to take care of 
all projector needs. 

The new SVE Rewind Take-Up, which 
rewinds in the proper sequence, each roll 


Lenses of various focal 


or strip of film as it is being shown, 1s 
standard equipment for the Model AA 
The film, instead of dangling on the 
floor, goes into a special Take-Up can 
and is thus fully protected against gather- 
ing dust, lint or finger marks. 

The Model AA is not intended to re- 
place the CC. Each meets a distinct need. 
The AA will serve wherever pictures are 
to be shown to large audiences, while the 
100 watt CC will continue to meet eco- 
nomically the projection requirements Ol 
the masses of amateur photographers 
where long throws are not necessary. 
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16MM. SOUND ON FILM THE NEW “MUST” FILM 


des oath \ FOR EVERY AMERICAN 
RENT — EXCHANGE — SALE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


A few of our Large Catalogue of 
— FRIEDRICH WOLF’S — 


RENTAL SUBJECTS 
THE LOST JUNGLE %& KEEPER OF THE BEES % GALLANT F E S 6 


FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST * I CON- 
QUER THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN 

A CRUSHING INDICTMENT @ 
OF NAZI TERROR 


OLD GANTE FE * EAT ’EM ALIVE * CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
*% SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE *& KLONDIKE * 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE * HEARTS OF HUMANITY *® 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
% NOW OR NEVER * THIRTEENTH GUEST * RED 
HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS *® 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- & 
ERNS * all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *% and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 

Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 

from which to pick your programs 


Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Brilliant Full Length Production 
Available 16mm and 35mm Sound 


1600 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY 





GARRISON FILMS 




















35 mm. General Science, 11 rolls, $20 
FILM Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 
SLIDES Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 


“NEWS PARADE OF 1938” 
Important news events in review — 16mm sound or silent 
1939 sound film catalog now available — new low prices. 
Write for free copy. 

Lewis Film Service, 105 East First St. 
Wichita, Kansas 














vicious tiful home overlooking the Potomac 
River. These films are sound productions, 
available in both 16mm and 35mm. The 


Complete with lens, lamp, Rewind Take- \ particularly grim bit is the 
Up, double slide carrier, and carrying onslaught of the 


case, the Model AA retails for $57.50. lays its fatal eggs in 


big parasitic wasp that 
the body of the 








The Model CC, complete with lamp, lens, 
but without 


for $35. 


double slide carrier, and case, 
the Rewind Take-Up, 
For further details write the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 327 South LaSall 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


retails 


DeVry Development 


The DeVry Corporation, Chicago, an- 
nounces a new projector development 
which enables the handling of new 
“green” film without 
stated that the film now literally “floats” 
through the entire picture and sound 
mechanism, due to two recent develop- 
ments known as dual stabilizer and auto 
matic loop control and that the 
changes represent distinct departures from 
conventional projector design, and have 
been shown in exhaustive tests to elim- 
inate difficulties encountered 
in projecting untreated film 


processing. It is 


above 


previously 


Current Film Releases 
(Concluded from page 338) 

search for 
Butter- 
on leaves will 


spring tongue in hopeless 
food from the cloth and paper. 
flies laying their eg 
select only green or b 
invariably test the leaf by “drumming” 
with the forelegs before ovipositing. One 
species, preferring tree bark as its egg 
depository, selects its green leaf, “drums,” 
then flies to nearest tree to lay, thus 
insuring the coming caterpillar the short- 
est possible trip to its first meal. Strange 
variations in courtship among different 
species are shown. The dangers from the 
butterfly’s enemies are pictured in the 
attack of the dragonfly upon the Imagoes. 


gs 
ue 


1e-green leaves and 


Swallowtail caterpillar as the latter fran 
defends itself by des- 
forked tubes protruded 


tically but vainly 


perate tosses ol 


from its head like horns 

Significant material, these films, as ex- 
potentialities of color- 
and clarifying the 


amples of the 


movies in recording 
resul f the lal For the pre 
esults of the laboratory. For the present, 
they are being shown only in connection 
vith Dr. Ilse’s 

departnients at the University of Chic 
Cornell University, University of Illinois 
and elsewhere. The New York Natural 
History Museum has booked the films for 
showings next spring. It is to be hoped 


science 
L: 


hicago, 


lectures before 


" 


that adequate distribution arrangements 
can be made to make them available to 
he general educational field, for the sub- 
ect-matter, with its adequate titling, is 
informational and illuminating for less 
scholarly audiences, quite apart from its 
if, research. 


M. ta: Ge, 


rnificance as scientific 


Virginia Produces More 
Subjects 


Four new educational 


motion pictures 
about Virginia subjects have been added 
Virginia Con- 


Richmond, for 


to the film library of the 


servation Commission, 
distribution on a free loan basis. 

ge Washington’s Virginia and 
George Washington's Mount Vernon are 
companion pictures and are distributed 


1 


etner. They have a combined showing 
time of about forty-five minutes. The 
first shows the principal places in Vir- 
ginia associated with the life and varied 
activities of the first president. The 
second is confined to Washington’s beau- 


tog 
4 


Beautiful Caverns of Luray is the title of 
a 16mm sound film of two reels. The 
picture is done partly in natural color. 
Narration in these three productions is 
by Mr. Havrilla. The historic and scenic 
attractions of Lexington and _ nearby 
Natural Bridge are embodied in a new 
l6mm silent reel, including scenes of 
Washington & Lee University and the 
Virginia Military Institute, at Lexing- 
ton. The Colonial Nationai Historical 
Park, now in production, portrays James- 
town, the nation’s birthplace; Colonial 
Williamsburg, restored to its setting in 
colonial days, and Yorktown, the Ameri- 
can Revolutionist’s surrender grounds. It 
will be a reel and a half in length, and 
will be available in 16mm silent and 
sound. 


Gutlohn Releases French 
Pictures 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., national dis- 
tributors of 16mm. sound films, announce 
the creation of a separate department for 
the release of French films in co-opera- 
tion with the French Cinema Center, 
headed by Andre Heymann who will be 
in personal charge. Mr. Heymann who 
has founded the French Cinema Center 
has obtained exclusive rights to many 
important French educational films. 
Among them are several that have been 
awarded the First Grand Prize at the 
Paris Exposition of 1937. Some of these 
pictures are now available; others are to 
be released shortly. 

A list of them is available from Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th St., New 
York. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Angels with Dirty Faces (Cagney, O’Brien, Dead 
Enders) (Warner) Finely produced and acted, 
but mere glorified gangster film. Slum tough- 
hess made very amusing, with heartless killer- 
hero as its idol. Grim climax, with utterly futile 
“gesture” by hero, further distorts values. Bad 
ethics and misdirected sympathy. 11-29-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) (C) Unwholesome 


Broadway Musketeers (M. Lindsay, Ann Sheridan, 
Marie Wilson) (Warner) Three Broadwayites, 
pals since orphaned childhood, show dubious 
loyalty amid murders, suicide, kidnapping, stab- 
bings, etc. Cafe singer, jailed for indecency, wins 
friend’s husband while friend goes for cheap, 
fortune hunter. Social ethics terrible. 11-15-38 
(A) Crude (Y) (C) Definitely no 


Cipher Bureau (Leon Ames, Joan Woodbury) 
(Grand Natl) Pleasantly puzzling, not over- 
violent spy-melodrama, showing government de- 
fense methods against foreign spies, even to de- 
ciphering code message broadcast by piano mu- 
sic. Heroine betrays her spy-pals to be worthy of 
marrying Bureau Chief’s brother. 11-29-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Fair (C) Hardly 


Cowboy and the Lady (Gary Cooper, Merle Ob- 
eron) (UA) Artificial social-contrast comedy. 
Sheltered, inhibited heiress breaks from selfish 
father and marries, incognito, a benighted cow- 
boy. Complications end as expected. “‘Action’”’ 
slight and character values suffer from narrow- 
gauge acting. Fine role by Davenport. 12-6-38 
(A) (Y) Fairly amusing (C) Little interest 


Dark Rapture (A. Denis-Lelia Roosevelt Expe- 
dition) (Univ) Impressive, informative African 
travelog. Sincere, authentic study of native 
tribes in Belgian Congo. Dances of giant race 
of Watusi, bridge building by Pygmies, capture 
and training of wild elephants. Fine narration, 
photography and backgrounds. 11-15-38 
(A) (Y) Very good (C) Good but strong in spots 


Dark Sands (Paul Robeson, Henry Wilcoxen) 
{Record Pictures) Amateurish film of little in- 
terest or merit save Robeson’s fine singing. 
Clumsy yarn about troop ship during the Great 
War and Sahara thereafter. Seeks thrills from 
torpedoed ship, courtmartials, escapes, crude 
fight scenes, and countless camels. 11-15-38 
(A) Crude (Y) (C) No value 


Exposed (Otto Kruger, Glenda Farrell) (Univ) 
New candid-camera-reporter series. Super-clever 
heroine finds brilliant lawyer, now slum drunk- 
ard, snaps him, prints it, and he starts suit. 
Complications lead to romantic finale. Glenda 
should learn camera-handling. Kruger wasted 
amid poor acting in crude story. 12-6-38 
(A) Mediocre (B) Hardly (C) No 


Flight to Fame (Charles Farrell, Jacqueline 
Wells) (Columbia) Spectacular pseudo-scientific 
“power ray” invention by old war-ace is seized 
by villain to destroy planes flown by old com- 
rades. Air thrills, sudden deaths, until young 
army-captain hero solves all with bombs, and 
wins girl. 11-29-38 
(A) Mediocre (C) No 


Forbidden Territory (Binnie Barnes, Lyle Talbot, 
Ratoff) (Hoffberg) Second-rate in all but cast, 
this limping story purports to center in remote 
Siberian prison-camp but travels all over by 
train, sleigh, hayload, with the Gestapo always 
shadowing. Harmless adventure stuff, comically 
unconvincing. 11-29-38 
(A) Crude (C) No 


(Y) Little value 


(Y) Perhaps 


Freshman Year (Ernest Truex, Dixie Dunbar) 
(Univ) Three student chums are leading spirits 
in very silly “college.” Vacuous fun-hunting 
student body, ridiculous “‘trial’’ before Board, 
variety show put on to pay fine, a burlesque 
professor the butt of all, are features. Unin- 
spired acting and dialog. 12-6-38 
(A) Stupid (Y) (C) No value 


The Great Waltz (Gravet, Rainer, Korjus) (MGM) 
Gorgeous musica! of gay Vienna under Franz 
Joseph, historically fine in background and 
spirit. Rich in Strauss music, dancing and Kor- 
jus’ notable singing. Spectacle and sound dwarf 
romantic life-story of Johann Strauss glorify- 
ing the waltz. Rainer disappoints. 11-15-38 
(A) (Y) Notable of kind (C) Beyond them 


Hard to Get (Dick Powell, Olivia De Havilland) 
(Warner) Thin, light, lively little yarn about 
filling-station hero with big idea and big finan- 
cier who won't buy it, until his daughter, pos- 
ing as maid, smooths way for hero. Hilarious 
role by Winninger and less singing than usual! 
by Powell. 11-29-38 
{A) Fair (Y) (C) Fairly good 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Just Around the Corner (Shirley Temple, Far- 
rell, Robinson, Pangborn) (Fox) Shirley, busy 
and prankish in gay comedy, coaxes prosperity 
around corner for father and friends, delights 
rich, crusty old man, father’s foe, by mistaking 
him for “Uncle Sam”, and organizing gala 
benefit to solve his troubles. 11-29-38 
(A) Pleasing (Y) (C) Very good 


Little Tough Guys in Society (Boland, Horton, 
Auer) (Univ) Fake psychiatrist induces wealthy 
widow to import young ruffians to country es- 
tate to give indolent, spoiled son an interest in 
life. Rowdies smash everything, effect cure and 
are finally reformed themselves! Rather bur- 
lesque treatment of social problem. 11-22-38 
(A) Amusing of kind (Y) Amusing (C) Doubtful 


Listen Darling (Bartholomew, Garland, Pidgeon) 
(MGM) Simple, engaging, human, sufficiently 
probable little comedy about two 12-year-olds earn- 
estly trying to keep their adored widowed mother 
from marrying wrong man. Bumpy trailers, 
Judy’s songs, Freddie’s forensics and understand- 
ing grown-ups are story ingredients. 11-22-38 
(A) Pleasing (Y) Good (C) If it interests 


A Man to Remember (Edward Ellis, Ann Shir- 
ley) (RKO) Strong, honest, utterly human story 
of courageous horse-and-buggy doctor’s strug- 
gles and triumphs in lifetime of service. No- 
table role by Ellis. Expert direction and acting 
make “film to remember.” Intelligent and 
thought-provoking. 12-6-38 
(A) Excellent (Y) Very good (C) Beyond them 


Mars Attacks the World (Larry Crabbe, Jean 
Rogers) (Univ) The fantastically absurd ‘‘Flash 
Gordon” newspaper strip-thriller, made more 
vividly preposterous by motion and trick pho- 
tography, tries to cash in on recent. radio scare. 
Wooden acting, clumsy dialog, meaningless 
mechanics, absurd “science.” 11-22-38 
(A) Stupid (Y) (C) Very doubtful value 


Men with Wings (MacMurray, Milland, L. Camp- 
bell) (Para) Absorbing chronicle of development 
of aviation, stirring in action, beautifully pho- 
tographed in Technicolor. Held together with 
episodic but interesting, human story of three 
childhood playmates. Sweep of film belongs to 
planes themselves as chief actors. 11-22-38 
(A) Notable (Y) Very good (C) Exciting 


Mysterious Mr. Moto (Lorre, Wilcoxon, Mary 
McGuire) (Fox) Grim, crime thriller with the 
usually sinister Lorre as smiling, suave-spoken 
detective running down the arch-villainous head 
of the League of Assassins. Devil’s Island and 
London’s Limehouse are the locales for perilous 
situations and impossible heroics. 11-22-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 


Professor Mamlock (Russian, very full English 
titles) (Amkino) Strong, vivid, well-acted story 
of growth of anti-Semitic outrages by Nazis. 
Powerful arraignment by Soviet Russia of Fas- 
cist doings in Germany, likely to stir any 
audience that sees it. Decidedly startling docu- 
mentary film. 11-29-38 


(A) Notable of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Road Demon (Henry Armetta, Joan Valerie) 
(Fox) One of new sports-thriller series. Noise, 
speed, and struggle between two young auto- 
racers, hilariously helped by Armetta and fam- 
ily, and unscrupulous veterans of Indianapolis 
Speedway classic. Amusing “big-hearted’”’ role 
by Armetta. Laughable excitement. 12-6-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Fairly good (C) No 


Road to Reno (Hope Hampton, Scott, Farrell, 
Broderick) (Univ) Flippant, burlesque story of 
thrice-married opera star and cowboy using 
many tricks to escape divorce which neither 
really wants. Impressive ranch scenery, stam- 
pedes, airplane stunts, songs, travestied divorce 
proceedings, combined in frothy futility. 11-29-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) (C) Decidedly not 


Service de Luxe (C. Bennett, V. Price, Ruggles, 
Auer, Broderick) (Univ) Fine direction and sup- 
porting cast redeem extremely silly comedy of 
errors and absurd disguises. Inventor-hero, fleeing 
petticoat rule, loves decorative head of super-serv- 
ice bureau, posing as ‘“‘clinging vine.”’ False roles 
exposed, happy ending barely achieved. 11-15-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Mostly amus. (C) Hardly 


Shadows over Shanghai (James Dunn. Linda 
Grey) (Fine Arts) Melodramatic war-thriller. 
American cameraman finds heroine trying to 
reach America with token that will release mil- 
lions for China, protects her through weird ad- 
ventures, outwits Russian and Jap villains, til] 
both make boat despite bombs and bullets. 12-6-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Stablemates (Wallace Beery, Mickey Rooney) 
(MGM) Strong, appealing picture of low-level 
life with racetrack purses as sole aim. Drunken 
veterinary, of crooked past, regenerated by af- 
fection of boy pal whose discarded racehorse 
he saves for victory. Human and convincing 
despite some false notes. 12-6-38 
(A) (Y) Mostly fine of kind (C) Doubtful 


Storm Over Bengal (P. Knowles, R. Cromwell, 
R. Hudson) (Repub) Just another thriller of 
English army life among mountain tribes in 
India. As regiment fights bloodthirsty fanatic’s 
rebel troops, two brothers are rivals for hero- 
ine’s hand. Heroic death of one gives girl to 
other and victory to England. 11-22-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Little value (C) No 


Submarine Patrol (Richard Greene, Nancy Kelly, 
Preston Foster) (Fox) Glorifying supposed 
“‘Navy life’? on wooden sub-chaser in Great War. 
Painfully smartaleck hero, one of motley crew 
of freakish characters, is cured by grim, thrill- 
ing experience fighting submarines. Too much 
frantic “comedy” and bawled dialog. 11-22-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


There Goes My Heart (Fredric March, Virginia 
Bruce)(UA) Expensive cast plays tiresome do- 
ings of bored, headstrong heiress (Bruce) seek- 
ing adventure as clerk incognito in department 
store, but discovered by sleuthing reporter 
(March). Greatly enlivened by hilarious antics 
of Patsy Kelly. 12-6-38 
(A) (Y) Inane amusement (C) No interest 


Time Out for Murder (Gloria Stuart, Michael 
Whalen) (Fox) Average murder mystery, fast 
and involved, the obscure solution based on 
telephone time signal. Amateur detectives— 
reporter-hero and bill-collecting heroine—more 
credible than usual as well concealed killer 
fools even them. 11-15-18 
(A) Ordinary (Y) No value (C) No 


Vacation from Love (Dennis O'Keefe, Florence 
Rice) (MGM) Hilarious, crazy comedy of madcap 
saxophonist snatching bride from socialite wed- 
ding on promise of “marriage and fun’. He, 
absorbed in radio business, forgets anniversaries 
and she misjudges his past. Narrow escape from 
divorce after wild slapstick adventures. 11-22-38 
(A) Prob. enjoyable (Y) Amusing (C) Little int. 


Mr. Wong, Detective (Boris Karloff) (Monogram) 
Karloff as thoroughly human, suave-spoken Chi- 
nese detective solves nicely complicated little 
puzzle in crime quite uniquely. Good suspense, 
reasonable thrills, pleasantly sinister atmos- 
phere without being grewsome or gory. (Based 
on James Lee Wong stories). 11-15-38 
(A) Rather good (Y) Good (C) Good of kind 


Young Doctor Kildare (Lew Ayres, L. Barrymore) 
(MGM) First picture of very promising series. 
Realistic human story of medical ambitions and 
ideals of fine old country doctor’s son. His sturdy 
performarice as interne wins favor of crotchety 
but great doctor (notable role by Barrymore). Con- 
vincing, appealing, dramatic, dignified. 11-15-38 
(A) (Y) Very Good (C) Doubtful interest 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
(Conducted by JosePHINE HOFFMAN) 


American Council Committee Gets New Grani 

Film Teaching Plan 

Visual Education on State Programs 

Institute on Audio-Visual Aids (Reported by Harold C. Bauer) 

Visual Education Meeting in South Carolina 

Source List of Visual Material 

Survey on the Utilization of Visual Aids 

Audio-Visual Education— Theme of 
(Reported by Arthur L. Maberry) 

Ten Best Films of 1937 

American Council Film Distribution Plan 

Syracuse Cooperative Film Library 

Visual Aids with Radio Lectures 

CCO Film Libraries 

Peace Films Caravan 

Visual Educaiion Abroad 


Regional Visual Education Meetings... sl Ss aie Rea ape oe Apr. 


Huge Aquaria Built in Florida 

Survey on the Utilization of Visual Aids 
Harvard Develops Films to Improve Reading 
A County Visual Service 

Educators’ Organization Pleads for Better Films 
Visual Education Institute in New Jersey 
Some Visual Aids Statistics 

DeVry Visual Conference Program 

Report of Northwestern Meeting 

Nashville Audio-Visual Education Conference 
Visual Progress in the Northwest ney 
Texas Group Have Visual Program 
Association of School Film Libraries 

New York University Courses 

Audio Visual Work Introduced to South Dakota 
Publications on Visual Aids 

Forthcoming Report on School-Made Movies 
Film Cost Compared with Books 

DeVry Conference Proceedings Published 
Bell & Howell N.E.A. Convention Report 
Government Film Receives Award 
Developments in Radiovision Service... 
Directory of U.S. Covernment Films 

Film Service for Washington Schools 

New Addition to Peace Film Library 

SMPE Meets in Detroit 

Burying for the Future 

A New Film Distribution Service 
Conference on School-Made Films 

Western Mountains in Kodachrome 

Southern Conference on 

New Film Service 

Government Film Strip Prices Lower 
Lantern Slides of Canada Parks 
Tnternational Federation of Film ; 

Illinois Education Association Visual 
Visual Progress Abroad 

A School Reports on Visual Program 


HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES 
(Conducted by ANN GALE) 


Trees in Winter 

NE DO Per eee 
How to Hang Pictures 

Clark and the Northwest Territory 

Farm Safety 


Construction Principles See Sept. 


Origin of Christmas Customs treed a ice as 3 ie 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
(Conducted by WILBER EMMERT) 
Course of Study in Photography 
Motion Picture Demonstration Lesson 


A Model-Making Laboratory (by D. Paul Smay) 
The Technique of Molding and Finishing Plaster Casts 


EL cng hs 4 bee beedes hs bee bens ees Mar. 


Transportation Project 

Some Teaching Tragedies (by C. F. Hoban, S 

The Elementary School Museum (by George W. 

Visual Geography Lessons (by Rhea B. Frank 

Planned School Exhibits Vitalize Instruction 

Visual Aids in Kindergarten Work (by Caroline F. Fell) 

Photographs Permanently Portray Project Procedures 

_ Visual Instruction in the Teaching of Percentage (by Freida 
Be I ry rr areas Nov. 

Composing with a Camera (by Orval Kipp) 
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Castle News Films 

Gutlohn Offerings 

A Movie from the Wonien’s Bureau 
Film on Nursing Profession 

Additions to Garrison Library 

Lenten and New Subjects from Ideal 
Panay Bombing in 16mm 

Short Subjects Edited from Features 
Classroom Reading Projects on Foreign Films 
Bell and Howell Releases 

A Timely Patriotic Subject 

A 16mm Sound Film in Color 

A New Baseball Subject 

Additions to Gutlohn Library 

Pictorial Library Releases 

Motion Pictures on Virginia 

Disney Color Cartoons in 16mm Sound 
Recent Castle Films Reviewed 

New Film Sources 


The Educational Screen 


Bell & Howell Exclusive “Universal” 
New Gutlohn Releases 

Eastin Adds Silly Symphonies 

Two Erpi Pictures Announced 
Museum of Modern Art Gets British Films 
The Wedding of Palo—Film Review 


“The Mail’’—“Big Fish”—Series of Law Films......... 


Children’s Museum Activities Filmed 
Spanish Language Feature . 
Review of Spain Civil War ‘im 
Gutlohn Adds to Library 

Park Cine Buys Comedies 

Motion Picture Takes Man Apart 

Red Cross Safety Subject 

Color Films for Chiidren Lar ene 
New Series of Classroom Films 
Educational Features Released in 16mm 
Lumbering Industry Filmed 

New Castle Films Reviewed 

Prize Documentary Film 

Peace Film Released in 16mm SS ee 
Another Distributor for Disney Cartoons 
Additions to Bray Library 

Ideal Catalog Ready 

Two New Eastman Subjects .. 
English Educational Films from Gutlohn 
News Parade for 1938 

Health Subjects in Sound 

Yale Drama Department Produces 
Two More Health Productions 

Modern Packaging Filmed 
Teacher-Made Films 

Leroy Dennis Film Bureau 

Motion Pictures on Aluminum 

The Ohio Travelogs 

Research Films in Biology 
Garrison-——‘‘Professor Mamlock’”’ 
Gutlohn Releases French Pictures 
Virginia Produces More Subjects 


FILM ESTIMATES (full page or more in each 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Filmosound Improvements and Price Reductions 
Ampro Pamphlet 

Well-Known Historical Slides Revised 
Norman Alley Visits DeVry’s Chicago Factory 
New Continuous Projector Introduced 
Pictures for the Social Studies 

Spencer Lens to Build New Plant 

Central Camera Products 

DeVry Centralized Control System 

New Catalog of Film Accessories 

Eastman Devices for Color-Film Users 

New Booklet on Movies in Education 

For Home-Made Lantern Slides ‘ 

Eighth DeVry Visual Conference 

Leica International Exhibit 

Ampro Announces New Projector — 
Objectives of DeVry Visual Conference 
Improvements in the Leica Camera 

Low Price Victor Sound Projector 

Royal Midget Tripod Ready 

A Bausch and Lomb Optical Achievement 
Kodak 16mm Enlarger A are 
Leica Model G-19338 

Central Photographic Almanac 

New S.V.E. Device Rewinds Filmslides 
Beil & Howell 16mm Arc Projector cceee 
Expansion of the Wm. H. Dudley Service 
New Wenzel ‘‘Ace’’ Projector , 

Victor Announces Price Reductions 

Ampro Adopts Fair Trade Agreement 

New Visual Aids for U. S. Geography 

New Ampro Are Projector ab ectasnam alia ae). 
RCA Expands Activity in Educational Field 
Bell & Howell Expands Line 

Da-Lite’s Electric Roll Screen 

Central's Bargain Book Ready 

Wattage Increased on Animatophones 
Bausch & Lomb Viewer em 

Change in Leica Camera Names 

General Science on Film Slides 

A New Viewer for Film Slides 

RCA Announces New Sound Unit for Small Schools 
Orton Hicks Joins Gutlohn 

Lower Prices Announced by Bell & Howell 
Important Reductions by Ampro 

Three Dimensional Projection 

New Delineascope Introduced 

Brochure on Making Movies 
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